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ernor Stanley spoke according to instructions, as 
many others had done before him in every section 
of the country, which had the effect of producing 
a strong feeling of reaction throughout the border 
States, and of adding thousands upon thousands 
to recruiting lists. 


These assurances, Mr. Speaker, concerning the | 


alleged objects of the war were of so broad and 
distinct a character that no man of well regulated 
mind could avoid confiding in them. For my 
own part, I relied as implicitly upon these solemn 
pledges as the magistrates of ancient Rome did 
on the sibylline books when danger pressed the 
eternal city. I should frankly have despised 
myself had I suffered a doubt to rise in my own 
mind as to the integrity of purpose which gov- 
erned the action of the President. All that I 
paused to consider was, that when he took his 
oath of office he swore to maintain the Union and 


enforce the laws; that had he attempted to trifle | 


with the sacred rights of the people, and allow a 
Government to be broken up which he had sworn 
to preserve, he would have acted contrary to the 
requirements of the Constitution, and deserved to 


rallied all my feeble strength to the support of the 
Government, the Constitution, and the Union, 
looking upon secession as eternal war, and recog- 
nizing this great principle: that we are one peo- 
ple, that one we will remain, and one we will die. 

I am well aware, sir, that my course in sus- 
taining the war policy of the President has sub- 
jected me to considerable animad version, and that 
my motives of action have frequently, and some- 
times wickedly, been misconstrued by those who 
either could not understand the emergencies of the 
occasion or who preferred seeing this great Repub- 
lic split up into fragments rather than yield one 
iota oftheir prejudices. But, sir, thereis one tribu- 
nal to which | appeal with feelings of pride and 
confidence from the judgment of disunionists: itis 
the tribunal of my conscience. The verdict which 
I find recorded there will sustain me under all cal- 
umuies and vituperations. When the day shall 
come for me to render an account of my steward- 
ship to my constituents, I shall be able to show 
them that in denouncing treason and in sustaining 
the Government in its efforts to put down rebels 
in arms | have been true to myself, to my coun- 
try, and to the sternest requirements of the Dem- 
ocratic creed. 
acting as a partys through its organization will 
do to bring back peace to the country, it is im- 
possible to predict. It will oa upon the 
steadiness, with which it adheres to what are ad- 
mitted to be Democratic principles. To expect 
to return to sound practices in the Government 
through the medium of a party which, from any 
suggestions of expediency, however plausible, 
departs from its principles, is, of all expectations, 
the most irrational. be will return; the war 
fury is a passion which exhausts itself. But 
however desirable peace may be, we ought to be 
united in the determination that when it comes 
it should bring with it the union of the States 
under the Federal Constitution. Those who fail 
to recognize this national exigency are not imbued 
with the true spiritof Democracy; they have read 
the signs of the times to very little purpose. The 
Democratic party is essentially a party of prog- 
ress, and those who aspire to be its leaders ought 
at least to have common sense enough to know 
that we are in the midst of a great revolution and 
that revolution is progress. 

The only issue before the people at this time is 
the issue of Union or disintegration. I admitthat 
the country needs peace, and I am anxious to se- 
cure it; but I do not want to get it by indirection. 
In my judgment, the only feasible plan of res- 
toration is a vigorous prosecution of the war, or 
the proffer of conciliatory terms to those who are 
willing to renew their allegiance to the Federal 
Government. These are the only paths which 
lead to peace, and I want the people to under- 
stand the stern reality of the fact. Itis a great 
mistake, sir, to suppose that political truth and 
naked fact are meat too strong for their digestion, 


How much the Democratic party, | 
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and that the reality must be largely diluted with 
romance in order to render it palatable to them. 


I sincerely believe that the best way to deal with || successful issue to this most deplorable war. 


the people, in order to secure their support to a 
just cause, is to place before them the true issue 
in the distinctest manner. I believe, furthermore, 
that good causes have failed more frequently- 
through the cowardice and double-dealing of pro- 
fessed politicians, under the presumption that the 


people could only be made to do right by deceiv- | 
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ing them and playing upon their a, than | 


from all other causes combined. In the hurry 
and spirit of the hour men are a little too apt to 
think doubt and consideration evidences of dis- 


This error has been made several 


| times since the war began, and -has resulted in 
| great depression among the people, when the truth 








| perish under the opposite one. 


| dispelled the brilliant anticipations of enthusias- 


tic hopes. 
It would seem to a superficial observer that 


| rapid advances are being made in the overthrow 


of popular liberty, thatthe people are Supine and 


|| indifferent on the subject, that one essential re- 
be impeached upon these solemn convictions. I |) 
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the freedom of the press in loyal States, and 
emancipation, as having a tendency to retard a 


Many honorable members of this House for 
whom | have great respect supposed that these 
measures, great in themselves, and especially that 
of arbitrary arrests, were paramount in the public 
mind, and would overshadow all other ques- 


| tions. I concede the gravity of the point involved, 


but still, great as that and the other collateral 
issues are, the people regarded the life of the na- 
tion and the problem of self-government as para- 


| mount, and desired these issues first settled before 


i 


i} 
| 


quisite after another of a popular Government is | 
being swept away inthe mad vortex of fanaticism | 


and passion, until hardly the form of our grand 
old fabric of constitutional liberty remains as a 


those, however, who more critically analyze pub- 


lic events, it will be seen that all grave questions | 


outside of the restoration of the Union have been 
merely postponed until the termination of the 


war. The people have been taught to revere the || 
The conviction of | 


Constitution and the Union. 
their judgmentis that the structure of our Govern- 
ment is well adapted to develop the commercial, 


| permitting others to engross theirattention, The 
| loyalty, and caution and patience vices rather | 


| Union restored or separation accomplished, these 
|| than virtues, 


grave questions will then become a subject of 
serious inquiry, and the culpable parties be held 
responsible for the inroads made upon personal 
rights and liberty. 

In addition to the series of measures to which 
I have referred, we are now called upon to sane- 
tion a joint resolution to amend the Constitution 
so that all persons shall be equal under the law, 
without regard to color, and so that no pefson 
shall hereatter be held in bondage. I might ob- 
ject to this amendment, sir, upon the ground that 
to prohibit the establishment or conuntance of 


slavery as a legal relation would be virtually to 


mournful memento of the glorious past. To |) admit that it may exist as such legal relation, 


and that such an admission in the Constitution 


| would leave that instrument, in respectto human 


liberty, in a worse state than it is at present. 
Upon this point, however, | do not intend to en- 
large; for,as | understand it, the factof servitude 
among a people will be little affected by any pro- 
vision which their constitution may or may not 


| embody. 


agricultural, and industrial resources of the coun- | 


try, and to promote the general prosperity and 
happiness. The Constitution in its operation prior 
to the rebellion contained every safeguard requi- 
site for a prosperous career. The history of 


Sir, it would seem to me that the sum total of 


| the wisdom of the ruling party is contained in 
|| the dogma that the negroisexactly like the white 


every nation demonstrates that its citizens will | 


accept the form of government best calculated to 


give protection to person and property, and to | 


promote the general welfare. ‘Trade, commerce, 


agriculture, and all the industrial pursuits, thrive | 


under a stable Government and languish and 
Under the Con- 
stitution the equilibrium is well preserved. The 
passage of a law requires the codperation of this 
honorable body, the Senate, and the Executive. 
If we pass an unconstitutional measure, the Sen- 


| ate operates as a check; if both bodies pass such 


an act, the President can veto it; if all cooperate, | 


the Supreme Court can interpose its decision and 
declare the act void. I know of no nation in 
which the rights of the people are more carefully 
and admirably guarded. In addition, this is the 


| only country in modern times that has thus far | 


successfully demonstrated the capability of the | 


people for self-government. ‘This problem is now 
on trial. For these reasons, when the rebellion 
began, the people with great unanimity rallied to 
the support of the Government without respect 


to party; such unanimity continued until the pros- | 


ecution of the war was diverted from the original 
gbject, the restoration of the Union, and a series 
of measures was inaugurated, such as confisca- 
tion, abolition, emancipation, suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus in the loyal States, and others 


of a like character, which divided the North and 


united the South; abolitionism abolished slavery | 


in the District of Columbia; confiscation merely 
enabled property to be confiscated in such parts of 
the country as have been recovered from the rebels; 
the emancipation proclamation has done nothing 
more, as yet, than the legitimate operation of the 
war power would have achieved, that is, liberated 
slaves where the Army has secured possession. 
Itis evident, in my judgment, that the whole policy 
of the Government has been, since the adoption 


of the Crittenden resolution, to postpone indefi- | 
Entertaining these | 
views, | deemed it my duty to oppose all these | 


nitely the close of the war. 


collateral issues, such as arbitrary arrests, confis- 


cation, suspension of the writ of habeas corpus and 








man. ‘To some it may seem that this is not very 
much, hardly enough to constitute the foundation 
of a political system and an administration policy 
fora great nation and a numerous people; but this 
isa matter of opinion, Some may suppose that 
the basis of a political system ought—observing 
the uses of science in general—to be laid upon 
some fact the existence of which is capable of de- 
monstration; but, sir, we, the people of the Uni- 
ted States, are trying great and sublime experi- 
ments in politics, and if we can succeed in making 


_ something stand upon nothing, will it not show 


that we are justly entitled to that reputation for 
political sagacity and adroitness which we have 
been considerably more ready to claim than the 
benighted statesmen of Europe have been willing 
to accord? So far as | can see, Mr. Speaker, in 


| any form of civilization resembling our own, ser- 


vitude will always exist; and servitude rendered 
necessary by circumstances which the servile 
party cannot control, is bondage. Bondage will 
differ in form, as it is modified by the character 
of the parties between whom it exists, and it will 
differ in intensity as it is affected more or less by 
external conditions. The relation of master and 
servant in the South is natural to this extent: itis 
the relation into which the white and black races, 
being brought together, naturally fell under the 
influences of mutual necessities (or personal se- 
curity, social tranquillity, and subsistence. The 
relation of master and servant in Great Britain ia 
affected by the pressure of a costly Government, 


| which draws from labor, through capital, the 
|| means to defray its annual expenses. Servitudes 
| differ in degree and they differ in kind, but the 


most important difference of the two—the one 
that is at once the most significant and the least 
changeable—is the difference in degree; a man 
may be nominally free, but if he is a workman 
without capital, and lives in a state of society of 
which it may be said * once a peasant always a 
peasant; once a factory operative always a factory 
operative;’’ ifthe constant labor of his body when 
in health is only just sufficient to provide him 
with food and clothing, and if old age, or a few 
days of illness, inevitably reduce him to pauperism 
or starvation, he has little to boast of his freedom, 
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and would find it inal to discover wherein it min- 


istera to his elevation or his happine ss. 
The freedom of a British working man consists 


~ _ a - a a 


in a limited liberty to change his employer. He 

lescended from ancestors who toiled as he toils, 
all their days for food, clothing, and shelter, and 
these scanty in quantity and poor in quality. He 
bevets a posterity to whom he transmits bis pov- 
erty and his hopelessness, and his whole life, 
from his cradle to his grave, is one long de sperate 
struggie against starvation and nakedness. This 
ia Briush liberty to a majority of the people of 
England. This is what it has been for hundreds 
of years, with no prospect of change but for the 
worse. Legislation has been tried abundantly, 
with a view to work improvements, and with 
worse than no avail. England has always had, 
and now has her theorists who have labored to 
create imaginary Utopias, but that vast war debt 
which like a millstone is grinding the people to 
powder, and pressing them into the earth, isa 
thing that cannot be litted by constitutional clause 
or parliamentary expedienits. ‘That legislator wil 
do well, Mr. Speaker, who can devise an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which shall relieve the 
people of the United States, without re rard to 
color, from the pressure of a war debt larger in 
proportion to their resources than that of Great 
Britain. The debt is inevitable, italready exists, 
itis being increased with giddy rapidity. There is 
nothing in our institutions to prevent national in- 


S 
! 
‘ 


debtedness from producing the same ¢ fects upon 
the people of the United States that it has pro- 
duced upon the people of Great Britain. Here is 
a thing, sir, Which may well enlist the wisdom of 
the wisest statesmen of the country. If Nature 


has made the negro different in any respect from | 


the white man, all the constitutional clauses in the 
world will do nothing toward obliterating that 
difference. If ithas made the negro like the white 
man, that likeness will at the proper time assert 
itself without constitutional assistance. Nature 
can neither be hindered nor accelerated by legis- 
lative contrivances, and no more than the Euro- 
pean can the African be elevated to any valuable 
purpose by the will of another. 

It was declared by me at the last session that 
for generations to come the laboring men of the 
United States would be re quired to work one or 
two hours in each day more than at present in 
order to pay off the debt contracted by this war. 
Now, sir, under all the advantages afforded by a 
new country and circumstances, in many respects 
favorable, toan extraordinary degree, the average 
laboring man of the United States has hitherto 
done little more than live. Impose upon him the 
tee per rdiem to support himself and his family, 
and he is,call him by what flattering title youmay, 
abondman. Against this bondage, the most hope- 
less and inexorable of all servitudes, no constitu- 
tional amendments, however cunningly devised, 
willafford security; it will descend from father to 
son, engraving, as itdoes in England, its charac- 
ters, revoluing and indelible, deeper and deeper 
upon each succeeding generation. 


Mr. Speaker, if ata time when no causes of | 


excitement were disturbing the minds of the peo- 
ple, a despot had arisen over us to decree and en- 
force upon the operative population of the United 
States two hours per day of additional labor for 
the remainder of their lives, what a ery would 
have gone up from all parts ‘of the land against 
an act so tyrannical! What protest would have 
been entered by such, if any there were » who 
were permitted to discuss and condemn! What 
exhortations there would have been to combine 
for resistance, and what citations of principle 8 
against adomination so heartless and destructive ! 

W hat pictures, at once true and revolting, would 
have been drawn of the degradation of the people 
broken in spiritand pressed to the dust, by exces- 
sive toil una intolerable exaction, and what fie ry 
indignation would have been felt and expressed 
against the unnatural monster by whom the wrong 
was devised and executed! The result is not 
altered because we happen to reach it by a pro- 
cess less direct. The evil will be the same, the 
wrong the same, the same the suffering when the 
excitement has passed away and the factremains, 
and we sce it in its nakedness; but then, if it is 


not so now, it will be too late to permit the dis- || 


covery to be of much avail. 
Without pursuing this point, I would say that 
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slavery has always been, ond! 18, regarded as ado- 
mestic question. The right to abolish it does, 

and ought to, rest with the States in which it ex- 
ists. Since the organization of the Government 
the law of climate and soil has controlled the sub- 
ject, and has caused the abolition of slavery in 
six of the original States, and either abolishe sd or 
prohibited it inall but nine of the new States since 
admitted. This Government is one of delegated 
powers, and those not conferred are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people, In re- 
gard to slavery the Constitution is silent, and 
therefore no power exists to amend it Ip the re- 
spect indicated; and in addition, inmy judgment, 

that instrument contemplated that all the States 
should participate in any amendment thereof. 
Sir, | do not stand hereas the apologist of slavery, || 
but merely to insist that we have no right to in- 
corporate the proposed amendment, and that even 
if the right exists 1tis a most injudici ious time for 
the exercise of the power when we should desire 
to bring back the seceded States to loyalty and 
obedience. Our action in this respect cannot fail 
to add fuel to the flame, widen the breach already 
existing, further embitter the South, and prolong 


the sanguinary contest. I do not regard this || 


question as having been decided by the late elec- 
tion. The issue there involved was the vigor- || 
ous prosecution of the war for the restoration of 
the Union. Entertaining these ideas, | cannot 
vote for the proposed amendment. 

Such are some of my views, Mr. Speaker, on 
some of the most important questions which agi- 
tate the public mind at this moment. Ifthe war 
be brought to a close within a reasonable time, 
and a united country be the result, this great Re- 
public, with its immense resources, will spring 
into new life, and under the blessed reign of peace 
will ultimately shake off its burdens and repose 
queen-like among the nations of the earth. 

We must be prepared to make still greater sacri- 


to save the Union; but the considerations to which 
I have adverted admonish us, as I have observed 
already, not to prolong the war a moment longer 
than is necessary to ¢ ffect its legitimate obje ct. 
Let us be careful lest in seeking to obtain a fan- 
cied benefit for others we do not destroy ourselves. 
It has been justly said, sir, that to most men ex- 
perience is like the stern- lights of a ship, which 
illaumine only the track it has passed. It will be 
a sad thing for this Republic if those who have it 
in their power toc ontrol its destinies are recorded 
by history in suc h acategory. On the use to be 


made hereafter of thelight of experience de spends 1 


our whole fature destiny. 


It is to decide whether we take the first fatal | 


step of disintegration which will lead us to the 
position of those petty States whose weight in 
the world’s council is represented by a cipher, 
and whose littl quarrels only provoke a smile, or 
whether we remain agreat people—homogeneous, 
united, and powerful. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. Speaker, it is not my 
purpose to detain the House by an extended ar- 
gument onthisquestionnow. Atthe last session 
of Congress I had the honor to express my views 
upon it elaborately, and I do not desire to repeat 
those views now, because | do the House the jus- 
tice to suppose that it remembers what I said on 
that occasion. Mr. Speaker, gentlemen may say 
what they please about the proposed amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States, but no 
man can successfully deny the assertion | now 
make, that itis a radical change of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. [tis not an expedient 
resorted to at this time to end this rebellion and 
restore peace to the land; but it is a blow aimed 


at the very foundations of the Government which | 
and of which we have been | 


our fathers gave us, 
long so proud. It is an effort to take from the 
States of this Union, by constitutional amend- 


ment, the great power of regulating their domes- | 


tic and social affairs in their own way, and I deny 
thé power to do that by Congress, even through 


an amendment of the Constitution adopted in | 


accordance with the mode pointed out for amend- 
ing that instrument. 

Adopt this amendment, change theGovernment 
of the United States, say tothe States of the Union 


everywhere, North, South, East, and West, that | 


| they shall not regulate their internal affairs in 
their own way, and is not that, I ask, chang- 
ing the Government? Is it not taking from the 
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, States a power which, if stemmed to be taken 
from them at the time the Constitution was adopt- 
ed, would have prevented the adoption of that 
instrument? If you can do that can you not 
also introduce an amendment to the Constitution 
prohibiting States of the Union from regulating 
their marital relations? Can you not, with the 
same propriety, take from every State of the 
Union the right to regulate the relations of guard- 
ian and ward? Can you not, on the grounds on 
which you claim the right now to change radi- 
cally the Government of the United States, de- 
prive the States of the Union by constitutiond! 
amendment, at a time like this, of every power 
which they exercise under our form of govern- 
/ment? And at what a time do you attempt this? 
You attempt it ata time when you are exerting 
all the powers of the Government to bring back 
| to theirallegiance eleven rebellious States of this 
Union. You are urging that they are still States 
of this Union; that they are still bound by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. T hey 
have refused obedience to those laws and that 
Constitution, and you are endeavoring to force 
them to yield that obedience which they have re- 
fused to yield willingly. Yet at the very time 
| you are doing this you propose to say to them 
‘| that you will so change that Constitution as to 
make it entirely different from what it was when 
they engaged in this rebellion. We are to say 
' to them, ** We call you back toa Government 
| which had no existence when you refused obe- 
dience to it.”” Now, have we a right to do this? 
Have we, the Representatives of the people of the 
United States, has this Government of the United 
States the right to call upon the rebels to yield 
obedience to this Government after we have made 
ita Government entirely different from that from 
which they seceded or against which they rebelled? 
| What is the moral obligation upon them to yield 


| now, when you shall ‘have changed the funda- 
fices than any that have gone before, if necessary, 


mental law as you propose to change it? Ay!I 
co further, and ask, what is the moral obligation 
of loyalty and obedience resting upon any State 
of this Union, loyal or rebel, if you do this thing? 
Do you not thereby absolve every State from its 
allegiance to thisGovernment? Do you not make 
it such aGovernment that any State in this Union 
which may choose now to engage in the rebellion 
in which eleven States are already involved will 
be free from all liability to the charge of violated 
faith? 

Sir, I said that I was not to be led into an elab- 
orate discussion of this question; and I willnot be, 
although the field opens out wide before us. We 
| have had this question presented to us once be- 

fore. Atthe last session of Congress this proposed 

amendmentto the Constitution was introduced by 

the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Asu- 

LEY,} whonow fathersit. It failed then to receive 
| the requisite vote of two thirds of thisbody. Why 
| renew itnow? Why bring it up again, on this 
|| motion to reconsider that vote? Does the gentle- 
||} man from Ohio [Mr. Asuiey] suppose that in- 
|| ducements, arguments, reasons, influences have 
|| been brought to bear upon the minds of members 
1 of this body to induce them to act now in a man- 
| ner directly different from theiraction on that oc- 
| casion? Whatare those arguments? Where are 
| those reasons for doing now what we refused to 
|| dothen? They have not been produced in this de- 
| 
1} 
| 


! 
| 
1} 
| 
| 


bate. If they exist they are outside of the legiti- 

mate subject-matter which is before us. There 
| may be motives moving gentlemen to do now what 
|| they refused to dothen. Butif there be, they are 
| hidden from my view; if not impalpable they are 
invisible. 

The President of the United States pays us a 
very high compliment indeed in his last annual 
message. He calls upon this Congress, before 
|| its expiring hour, to reconsider its “action upon 
this question, and to do now what we refused to 
| doat the last session. Whatreason does he pro- 
|| pose to us for that change? What arguments 
does he produce in favor of it now that he and 
| others did not adduce at the time this action was 
|| before urged upon us? Noneatall. He simply 
| says: **Gentlemen, it will be done by the next 
| Congress, and as the result is inevitable, as three 
| fourths of the next House of Re ‘presentatives 
will be in favor of it, why postpone the result? 
why defer it | nger? why not accept your fate 
| and bow to it submissively?”’ He asks us to 
\| abandon our principles, to give up our convic- 
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tions, wl yet in almost the same sentence he | 





says, “If you wanta man as President who will 
do otherwise than I have done on the slavery 
question you must find him and put him here, for 
1 shall not change my opinions.’? Are we notas 
honestly convinced that we are right, and were 
right then, as the President of the United States 
is convinced that he is right? 
same right, and js it not equally our duty to act 
on our convictions, as it is his right and his duty 
to act on his convictions? 1 know of no obliga- 
tion resting ‘upon a member of this House to 


Have we not the | 


change his \ views at the bidding of the President 
of the United States, or ‘* any other in author- | 


ity,’ 
his mind at the dictation of Congress; yet he 
says he cannot change, but the gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives can, and he hopes they 
will. Well, I fear some of them will. ‘The wish 
or order of the President is very potent. 
punish andreward. 1 repeat thatthe only potent 
influence | have seen brought to bear upon this 


House to induce them to change their action of 
the last session is this request of the President of 


the United Statds. 

My colleague, [Mr. Yeaman,] who addressed 
the House this morning, in giving the reasons 
why he should cast his vote in favor of this res- 
olution of amendment, stated that he should do it 


Hecan | 


*not resting on the President himself to change | 


to end this rebellion, and to restore peace to this | 


land. He stated that he did not believe that sla- 


very was the cause of this rebellion; that he had | 


so announced in former times. But he believed 
that the abandonment of slavery now would end 
the rebellion and restore peace; and that this 
could be done by this proposed amendment to the 
Coustitution. 


I cannot see the matter in the same lightin which || 
Sir, how would the | 


my colleague regards it. 
adoption of this amendment to the Constitution 
end this rebellion and the agitation of the slavery 
question? If, when it were done, it were so well 
done as my colleague supposes; if it would re- 


store concord and harmony among the States and | 
people, then L should be willing to have it done | 


quickly. 1 would not oppose it any longer; | 
would give in my adhesion to it, and take the ste Pp 
that my colleague proposes to take. jut I 
see it in that light. 
amendmentend this subject? Does the mere abol- 
ishment of slavery throughout the United States 
by a constitutional amendment settle all the great 
ques stions springing up in relation to that institu- 
tion? Does it not multiply and complicate the 
difficulties which surround us? As the thing 
stands now we know what it is; we know how it 
is controlled; we know how ithas been governed. 
We have been accustomed to it. We know the 
condition of the negro race. But, sir, adopt this 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and by one fell swoop declare this race 


free throughout this broad land, and what are you | 


going to do then with these liberated negroes? 

Mr. YEAMAN. My colleague will allow me 
to say a word. He appears to have understood 
me to have maintained that the death of slavery 
would end the rebellion. I did not take that po- 
sition. Lltook the ground that the adoption of 
this amendment would remove from these Halls 
one of the disturbing elements that now exist, as 
well as take from the rebellion one of the princi- 
pal sources of its strength. Ihave not contended 
that the abolition of slave ‘ry would end the rebel- 
lion. ‘That, sir, must be done by the armies in 
the field. 

Mr. MALLORY. Well, Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league says that the adoption of this amendment 
would remove from these Halls one disturbing ele- 
ment of discussion. 
spect. As I said before, we know how slavery 
now exists; we know what laws govern and ¢on- 
trol it; we know what rights maintain it. 
know all about it. We know the status of the 
negro. But adopt this amendment to the Consti- 
tution, and so far from removing a disturbing ele- 
ment of discussion, do we not introduce hundreds 
of distracting questions in the place of that one 
which we propose to get rid of, and springing from 
this very act necessarily? I renew the inquiry, 
what does the gentleman propose to do with the 
negroes if they be liberated by this constitutional 
ameydment? Does my colleague hold that they 
should remain in the States in which they may be 
when freed? Sir, 1 know hundreds of the Repub- 


cannot | 
How will the adoption of this | 


We | 
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| they entertain that opinion now? 
|| league entertain it? 


“hs party—or 1 did vanes: hundreds of them in 
former times; | do not know what their opinions 
may be now—who were bitterly opposed to this 
polic y; who would have fought to the bitter end 
against settin e free the ne groes to remain in the 
States where th y were freed, a to control the 
destinies of this Government by the exercise of rr 
elective franchise, maintaining an equality wit 
the white man, soc ially, civilly, politic ally, Do 
Dose 8 my C ol- 
Is he, are they, now in favor 
of the negro remaining when freed in the States 
where free dye njoying the right of suffrage, polit- 
ically the equal of the white man? 

What is to be done with the negroes who may 
be freed? Is notthat a disturbing question? Is 
not that an exciting question? If you are to send 
them out of the country, where are ven to send 
them? What nation on the face of the globe would 
be willing to receive them? Do you say, * Send 
them to Africa?’?? How will you get them there? 
This isa rich Government; it isa powerful Gov- 
ernment; itis a Government that can, according 
to the theory acted on by this Administration, do 
whatever it pleases, provided the greenbacks will 
hold out. But Lask the question, and | would 
like the chairman of the Committee of Waysand | 
Means, or the Secretary of the Treasury, or some 
other distinguished man who knows all about 
our financial condition, to answer it. Ll ask the 
question, is this nation able to deport and col- 
onize the three or four million slaves that will 


| be set free by the amendment now proposed? 


| necessary for this purpose? 


Can you raise the twelve or fifteen hundred mil- 
lions, or the two thousand millions, that will be 
Millions have now 

come to be regarded as so insignificant that per- 
haps I cannot excite the alarm of gentlemen on 
this subject unless | name some six or seven | 
thousand millions. I do notknow what amount 
it will require; but the sum is enormous. ‘This 
Government now is oppressed with debt and la- 
boring under financial difficilty. The wits of | 
its wisest financiers are severely taxed to devise 
the ways and means to continue the present war. 

Mr. Matiory’s time having expired, Mr. 
VoorHEES was recognized as entitled to the floor. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MALLORY. 
my friend. 
by this time. 

Mr. VOORHEES. 1 do not expect to occupy 
more than a small fraction of an hour. The gen- 
tleman can either speak in my time or the House 
can extend his time. 

Mr. GRINNELL. I move that the gentleman 
from Kentucky have leave to proceed. 

The SPEAKER. For how long? 


lam very much obliged to | 
1 thought I would have concluded | 


Mr. MALLORY. Ido not expect to occupy | 
more than fifteen minutes, 
Mr. KASSON. I wish to ask the gentleman 


| from Indiana whether this arrangement will pro- 





| lanthropy; 


long the extent of his participation in the debate ? 
I propose to speak on this subject, and I would 
like to know whether my remarks will probably | 
be carried over to a very late hour in the evening. 
Mr. VOORHEES. I shall not occupy the floor 
more than fifteen minutes. 
Mr. MALLORY. Mr. Speaker, I have sug- 
gested why, financially, we cannotagree to the de- | 
portation of this class. But thatis notthe only one. 
Humanity comes in and forbids this thing. Will 
you take this man, for whose freedom you have 
worked so long and with so much pretended phi- 
will you take these beings whom you 
propose to raise from what you call their present 


|| abject condition to one of freedom and equality; 
1 differ with him in that re- | 


will you take them forcibly and carry them from 
the land they love and place them where they do 
not want to go? Isthat your humanity? Why | 
not let him stay in the condition where he is con- 
tented and happy? Where will you carry him? 
Oh, no; this is not your purpose! I know that | 
it was the purpose of some of the gentiemen on 
that side of the House. Their number has be- | 
come **small by degrees and beautifully less.’’ | 
I know that that party have been ‘whittled down 
to the little end of nothing.’’ (Laughter.] There 
is nothing of it scarcely remaining. But there | 
are some gentlemen who still think that they ought | 
to be colonized. 
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are unwilling to accept it as true at this time; I 
make the declaration that the purpose of the party 
In power is to retain them in the States where they 
are freed by force and power if necessary, and to 
preserve them there as an element of political 
power, to be used through all time for the purpose 
of keeping control of the Federal Government, and 
the control of the States in their hands, That pur- 
pose has bfen indicated by the gentleman from 
Massachuse tts {Mr. Exsor] in his effort to pass 
the freedmen’s bill. It has shown that it will be 
the effect of that bill to erect an imperium in imperio 
in every State in the Union where these slaves are 
freed, to have in them alla large class of men who 
shall ‘be kept from the control of State laws and 
held under the control of the Federal Government. 
This has been proved recently in Maryland by 
the interference of the military power to take from 
the control of the orphans’ court the young slaves 
liberated there who were bound out to their mas- 
ters in accordance with the laws of that State; and 
the announcement of the military commander 
that these young freemen should not have their 
status fixed by the laws and courts of Maryland, 
but that it should be fixed by the authorities of 
the United States. 

Well, sir, having been freed by the party in 
power they will during all time be the friends of 
the party in powe r; and when their reconstruc- 
tion policy comes to be carried out, and State af- 
ter State is brought back by force, and not will- 
ingly, into the Union, how long, L ask you, will 
it be before this power will enable them to con- 
trol the General Government and fix the destinies 
of this Union indefinitely ? ‘That may bea strong 
reason, Mr. Speaker, why they now urge this 
amendment. have no doubt that that is their 
leading motive. And inthe name of God, isit nota 
motive for me,and every man wha loves the insti- 
tutions of his country, for every man who wants 
to see thisagreat free Government, controlled by 
the white men during all time, to oppose it ? 

Sir, Lam not indulging ina vain supposition 
when IT make this statement. Facets prove that I 
am right. Already those who claim to be the 
leaders of the Republican party, who claim to be 
the guides of its opinions, those who have from the 
time that that party was incepted, organized, and 
came into power, manipulated, controlled, and 
educated it to the stand-points wherever they 
thought proper to carry it, have avowed this as 
their purpose. And they ‘will continue to lead it 
to the attainment of their purposes and obje cts in 
the future. 

Ido not know but the gentleman from Ohio 
Asucey] contemplated such an end and such 
a purpose. [do not know that he is not one of 
the illuminati who are undertaking to educate this 
whole land in the beliefin the destiny of the negro, 
which is to place him not only upon an equality 
with the white man but above him in all respects, 
Sir, that is the policy of a distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri, (Gratz Brown,) who re reently 
wrote a communication to the De mocrat, pal D- 
lished in St. Louis, in which this purpose is 
avowed. ‘That gentleman, the ** higher law’’ 
leader of that State, one of those who guide the 
public sentiment of the United States; one of that 
radical set, once so odious and now so powerful; 
and which has compelled the moderate and con- 
servative men ofthe party tocome into their views; 


| that gentleman has avowed this as his purpose, 


I now make the declaration, and I believe that || 
time will prove its truth; I know that gentlemen || whogo under the name of rebel sympathizers, must 


I read that communication not with surprise, but 
with horror. It was addressed to the State of 
Missouri and to the convention which is to as- 
semble there. He tells them that three things are 
necessary in order to secure that freedom to the 
negro which they propose to give. The first is 
a radical change in the judiciary of Missouri— 
the putting upon the bench a man who will sup- 
port him in his views of-negro rights; the second 
is that the elective franchise and freedom must 
go hand in hand, and the negro who is made free 
by the action of that convention is to be invested 
with the right of the elective franchise equally 
with the white man, and the right and power to 
hold office; and in the third place, for fear that 
this potent agency will not enable him to carry 
out his object of controlling that State, he goes 
further and lays down the doctrine that ever 

white man in the State of Missouri who opposes his 
|| policy,every one engaged in the rebellion, includ- 
ing not only those actually i in rebellion but those 
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ications 
be denied the right of the elective franchise. This 
ower which he wants to perpetuate in Missouri 
Is to be accomplished by giving the elective fran- 
chise to the block man and taking it from the 
white man And the policy he recommends in 
Missouri you propose to carry out in all the 
siave States in the Union. You intend that no 
State shall deny the freed negro the right of fran- 
chise. If it shall be done in any State you will 
eet aside its action by the Federal power. | 
believe you intend toclaim the right to prevent it 
by legislative enactment under that clause of this 
joint resolution which provides that Congress 
make the necessary laws to carry out the provis- 
ions of this amendment. Is not this your pur- 
owe? Will gentlemen deny it? This Laver to 
cS the object of the leading few who control the 
following many of the party in power. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another reason why I do 
not wish to see this radical revolution in our Gov- 
ernment effected at this time and by this body. It 
16 asserted that the next Congress wiil be able to 
do it; thattwo thirds of that body will be in favor 
of this constitutional amendment. I admit that 
itappears to be so. However, may we not cal- 
culate that the same agencies which have been 
brought to bear and operate successfully upon 
those members who voted against this resolution 
last Congress to induce them to change their votes 
now, may be brought to bear with equal success 
upon the minds of those who are elected to the 
next Congress, before they shall take action on 
this subject, toinduce them tochange their views ? 
Changes may be effected by that ume, and there- 
fere 1 do not want to hurry up this thing now. 

Another reason; those who are so anxious now 
to make us reconsider our action and adopt their 
views have, by the resolution, referred thisamend- 
ment to the Legislatures of the various States for 
ratification. ‘They have, as they have power to 
do under the Constitution, selected the Legisla- 
tures of the several States as the bodies to ratify 
this amendment. ‘Those Legislatures exist now, 
and were clected by the people of the various 
States without reference to this great question. 
It was nota question in the canvass when they 
were elected. ‘The attention of the people of the 
various States has never been called to it, as it 
should be before its adoption. Therefore | want 
the question postponed until those Legislatures 
are changed and new ones elected upon this very 
issue. It becomes necessary to refer the question 
to the Legislatures, or toa convention of the vari- 
ous States. | prefer the latter, and desire that 
such bodies shall be elected after a fall discussion 
of this question shall have been had in a canvass. 

These various considerations jusiify me in the 
vote I shall give again, the same vote | gave last 
session. | reiterate the views | uttered in extenso 
npon thatoceasion, and I believe in their solvency 
us assuredly as | believe in my own existence. 
My colleague said no man committed himself by 
his vote here; and [ inferred from that that my 
colleague did not consider himself committed to 
favor this amendment of the Constitution by vot- 
ing to refer the question to the people. He did 
not say whether he would favor the ratification 
of this amendment or not, but rather intimated 
that he would not notwithstanding he would vote 
to refer the question to the States. 

Sir, my colleague is mistaken in supposing that 
this resolution refers the question to the people of 
the various States. If it did | would not have the 
same objection to it that I have. It refers this 

uestion to the representatives of the people in: 
the Legislatures of the various States, not coming 
from the people after the people have expressed 
their views at all upon the question. ‘That, | 
think, should have prevented my colleague from 
being influenced by the mistaken motives which 
have operated upon him, and I trust that when 


he comes to reflect that he is not submitting this | 
. . » i 
question to the people of the States, but to the | 


Legislatures of the States, packed, fixed, con- 


trolled, as many of them are, he will reconsider | 


his purpose to vote for it. Has my colleague 
reflected that it is not and cannot be referred to 
the Legislatures, conventions, or people of nine 
States at all, and anything like an attempt ata 
raufication of it by Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Florida, or Texas, would be impossible? I 
would be a farce to refer it to the people of Ten- 
nesseé, Louisiana, and Arkansas; and my col- 
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league knows well enough the condition of Mis- 








souri, Kentucky, and Maryland, not to feel that 
those States are not capable of giving a subject 
like this that peaceful, uninfluenced, deliberate 
consideration which its importance demands and 
the Constitution contemplates, 

My colleague says that he considers himself free 


| to oppose the ratification of this amendment in 
| Kentucky although he votes for this resolution. 
| Now, [cannot regard the matter inthatlight. The 


whole argument of my colleague was addressed 
to the State of Kentucky to show why she ought 


toadoptthis amendment. The whole scope of his 


argument was to prove that itis the duty of Ken- 
tucky to ratify this amendment; and how, after 
having argued andreasoned with the State of Ken- 
tucky in favor of its ratification can he consider 


| himself free, when he goes home, to oppose it? 


Mr. YEAMAN. My colleague rightly appre- 
hended my position in saying that a man might 
consistently and conscientiously vote for this res- 
olution here and against the amendment in our 
State, but | afterward distinctly said that Idid not 
put my vote upon that ground, but that I went 
boldly forward and justified the amendment. 

Mr. MALLORY. I did not hear that saving 
I heard the first part, and I thought ita 


clause. 


| position so badly taken that | determined to ad- 


dress myself to it. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, we are told in addition—I 
have had that argument presented to me by my 
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and it only remains for me to ask pardon of my 
Republican friends and of my Democratic friends 
who may have changed their views upon this 
question, for repeating that when the question 


shall be taken I shal! give the same vote as | gave 


couservative Republican friends—that if we adopt | 


this amendment now slavery will be extinguished 
every Where, and wiped out, and there will be no 
more disturbing or dividing elements, and all con- 
servalives can act together against this radical 
party, and defeat the purposes by which they 
really seek to revolutionize this Government, 


| That is one argumentthat has been addressed to 


me by Republicans why I should vote for this 


| resolution, and it is an argument which has been 
| addressed to me why I should take every step 
| which the Republean party has taken since the 


commencement of this revolution, for we are in 
revolution now. Bot, sir, how mistaken in their 


| views of human nature are those who expect any 


;m ikes it harder to resist the next step. 


such result as that! In revolutionary times like 
these, one step in revolutionary movement in- 
duces another, and every such step you sanction 
That is 


| the natural law of revolutionary movements. It 


is the law of allmovement. The more the move- 
ment of a body is accelerated, the more difficult 
is it to stop it; and besides, | consider this very 
measure the mostradical that has been, or can be 
proposed—going farther in that direction than all 
the laws passed by Congress and all the usurpa- 
tions practiced by the Executive since the party 
in power commenced to revolutionize the Govern- 


| ment. It is not only a step toward the conversion 


of the Government from a federative to a consol- 


idated one, but it will be the accomplishment of || 


that purpose. 

If my colleague would see this matter in this, 
its true light, he would not invoke us to sustain 
this movement, and profess his willingness after 


| that to aid us in our resistance to what he calls 


the destructive and radical policy of confiscation, 


; and the plans of reconstruction proposed by the 


President and this Elouse, but he would see in it || 


| (as J believe before God there is) more danger to 
| our liberties and to republican form of govern- 


1} 
} 


ment than in all the measures that this Congress 
has or can enact, and in all the usurpations of the 
present Executive. 

No, sir; now is the time for effort to resist the 
radical party and save our form of government. 


I invoke my colleague to reconsider his resolution | 
to support this amendment, and instead of prom- | 
ising to aid us in the future to prevent or cure | 
radical and destructive legislation, to aid us now ia | 


defeating this measure, the most radical and de- | 


structive dfall. Does not my colleague know that 
former amendments of the Constitution were 
adopted to protect and guard the States in their 
rights and powers, and to enlarge them; and this is 
the first proposition that has ever been made to re- 
strict those rights and powers, and to aggrandize 


fi 
the General Government? I regard it as a move- 


at the last session of Congress. 
Mr. VOORHEES. Mr.Speaker, itis my pur- 
pose to detain the House but for a few moments, 


| and to confine my remarks to a statement rather 


than to elaborate them into an argument. 
It must have occurred to every observer that 
great indifference has been displayed during this 


_ discussion on both sides of the House. The ques- 


tion of amending the American Constitution upon 


| a point of the utmost magnitude has not engrossed 


the attention usually given to ordinary legisla- 
'tion, Nor is this apparently strange fact any 
reflection upon the intelligence or zeal of the mem- 
bers of thisbody. Onthe contrary, itattests their 
| sound judgment and capacity to discern correctly 
the eventful scenes through which we are passing 
and which will soon become history. Every one 
here by this time perceives that the existence of 
| the institution of slavery does not depend inany 
degree whatever upon the enactment of this pro- 
posed amendment. The fate of the war in which 
we have so long been engaged has at last as- 
' sumed complete and final control of that great 
question. In July last the President, with becom- 


', ing frankness at least, announced to the Ameri- 


can people that no propositions of peace in this 
unhappy land would be entertained by him until 
| slavery was destroyed. This was plainly stated, 
| Ldo not now recall it in order to arraign the fatal 
| policy which, in my judgment, it involves, but 
simply to observe that this purpose of the war, 
thus avowed, obtained a ratification, by means 
however illegitimate, at the ballot-box. Four 
years more of power was thus given to the party 
which makes the destruction of slavery a condi- 
| tion of peace as well as a condition of union, 
Upon the assembling of Congress here a few 
weeks ago, the President in his annual message 
again asserted this condition as the only one on 
which the war could end. If it is thought that l 
state the conclusion of his message too broadly, 
| it is only necessary to recall his proclamations of 
freedom to all the slaves in insurrectionary States, 
and by which he tells us he intends to stand. He 
thus commits the blood and treasure of the coun- 
try to the overthrow of the institution of slavery. 
| There is no eseape from this position, and I do 
not suppose he for a moment desires to evade it, 
He told the people in advance for what they 
should bleed and die in the event of his reélec- 
tion, and he simply reiterates his assertion in the 
| message. 
| Therefore, Mr. Speaker, if the arms of the 
Government triumph throughout the region of 
rebellion, whose vision is so dull as not to be- 
hold the liberation of every slave, without any 
other change in the Constitution than that which 
| war and usurpations and proclamations have 
already made? This Government now stands 
| committed to the destruction of slavery by all 
| the means which the people possess, and at the 
| expense of a thirty years’ war, if that lapse of 


| time should be necessary to accomplish the re- 


| sult. 
| But reverse the picture, and suppose, for the 
sake of the argument, that the rebellion becomes 
a success and southern independence lifts its head 
from the desolations ef war. Slavery is at once 
beyond ourreach. We would have amended our 
Constitution in order to apply the amendment toa 
foreign Power. But, sir, long before a final result 
is obtained by arms on either side of this baleful 
contest I think [ foresee the relinquishment of 
this domestic institution by the action of the South 
itself. Icannot close my eyes to the events which 
are there transpiring. General Lee, on whose 
shoulders rests the entire cause for which the South 
drew the sword, asks for negro troops, and they 
will be raised. Slavery can no longer exist when 
that policy is leur An army of liberated 
slaves is totally inconsistent with the discipline 
and police regulations by which alone the relation 
| of master and slave is maintained and rendered 
/ mutually advantageous. This fact is understood 


ment toward that centralization so much dreaded || and appreciated by the public opinion of theSouth, 
| by our fathers, and which we will reach, unless 


gentlemen regain their senses before it is too late, 
Sir, 1 do not intend to intrude longer upon the 
House. I have spoken longer than I intended, 





and while yielding to itas a necessity, in order to 
raise soldiers and recruit their diminished armies, 
they will make the consequent and inevitable aboli- 
tion of slavery a virtue in the eyes of the people 
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of Europe, and seek for recognition and protection || granted the power to rob a minority of its vested | 
_ rights. This amendment, in my judgment, pro- | 


on that account. How far they are likely to suc- 
ceed in thus enlisting the sympathy and aid of 
foreign Powers is a question well worth the anx- 
ious consideration of the ablest statesmen now 
intrusted with power. 

Sir, in view of these facts, which are open to 
every eye, | hold that the question of slavery 
is rapidly diminishing in importance. Whether | 
for better or for worse it is passing away. I shall 
not stop in this connection to inquire whether 
such a result is worth the terrible sacrifice which | 
is required to secure it; whether the doubtful 
blessing which we confer upon four million ne- 
groes by setting them free is not too dearly pur- 
chased at the expense of the blood and tears and 
toil which this war has entailed upon the land. 


| poses to commit this wrong in regard to ew ry 


| slave State on which it can ever be br ught to 


My views upon all these and kindred points are || 


well known. I am now simply dealing with facts 
which all are bound to accept, and which the party | 
that I belong to at least have no power to change. | 
I foresee, it is true, other and most vital issues | 
which will grow out of the destruction of slavery, 
and which will divide the councils of men in the 
future. ‘The party now in power will seek to 
enfranchise the liberated negro, to make him a | 
voter, a juror, and eligible to office. This has 
already been done in many States in which that | 
arty has the ascendancy, and the bill recently 
introduced by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Asu_ey,] purporting to be a bill for the recon- 
struction of the Union, provides for the exercise 
of these privileges by the emancipated black man 
throughout all the seceded States when they are | 
once more reduced to obedience. On all these | 
questions, sir, we will meet you at the proper 
time. I shall do no more than allude to them | 
now. ! 

But, although I regard the act of the House to- 
day on this proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution with total indifference, so far as the exist- 
ence of the institution of slavery is concerned, 
yet I shall vote against its passage. I shall give 
my reasons, but not elaborate them. I hold that 
this is an improper time to amend the funda- 
mental law of the country. Such an act should 
not be consummated amid the fiery passions and 
vehement hates engendered by civil war. Itshould 
be the work of calmness and of peace. It is to 
last for all time. There is an idea of perpetuity 
attached to constitutions and constitutionalamend- | 
ments which does not belong to ordinary acts of 
legislation. They should therefore be the work 
of unclouded wisdom and not spring from the 
wrath and smoke of the battle-field. If we have 
spent a large portion of our time here since the | 
war commenced in repealing or revising or amend- 
ing our hasty and crude legislation it should ad- 
monish us to refrain from laying a rude and in- | 
novating hand on the Constitution itself. When 
the sky shall again be clear over our heads, a 
esr sun illuminating the land, and our great 

ousehold of States all at home in harmony once | 
more, then will be the time to consider what 
changes, if any, this generation desires to make 
on the work of Washington, Madison, and the | 
revered sages of our antiquity. 

I hold also that it is an act of bad faith on the 
part of those in power to seize this time of patri- 
otic sacrifice on the part of all to carry out and 
culminate a favorite partisan scheme against which 
nearly two million voters protested at the late 
election. But this conduct has grown familiar to 
usall,and I barely make the suggestion as worthy 
of consideration in connection with the whole po- 
litical career which this war has been made to pur- 
sue under the dictation of an unhealthy fanaticism. 

But | hold finally that the Constitution does 
not authorize an amendment to be made by which 
any State or citizen shall be divested of acquired 
rights of property or of established political fran- 
chises. ‘he construction which our fathers gave 
to the Constitution, and to which we have all 
hitherto adhered, guarantied to the slaveholding 
States the right of property in slaves. This prop- 
osition is too well settled for discussion. It needs 
only to be stated. It is true that the provision 
of the Constitution which authorizes its amend- 
ment is very broad and contains but one express 
limitation. But it is always implied as a limita- 
tion of power that a well-settled principle of pub- 
lic lawsshall not be violated. To majorities are 
intrusted great and diversified powers, but among | 
them, however great and numerous, is never 





' 





| but would content myself with giving a silent 


' regarding every vestige and semblance of the Constitution 
* 


operate. I deny the power. If it can be exer- 
cised on the subject of slavery it can onall others. 
If the rights of a State and of its citizens on this 
subject can be destroyed all other rights may per- 
ish by similar usurpations of power. A minority 
would thus be left no resource save that of revo- 
lution. I cannot give my sanction to a measure 
fraught with the entire overthrow of the whole- | 
some doctrine that States have certain reserved 
sovereign rights which no external power can take | 
away. 

I have thus very briefly given the views which 
control my action on this question, and now take 
leave of it, simply expressing the hope that whiat- 
ever may be done may advance the happiness of 
the people. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, when this subject 
was first brought before the House for its action 
I thought | would take no partin the discussion, | 


vote. But the subject is one of such importance 
to my State and of such great interest that I think | 
it my duty to my constituents, the freemen whom | 
I represent, that I should say something to try to 
prevent the passage of this resolution. My de- | 
termination to say something arises from the fact 
that most of the members who have participated 
in this discussion have evaded the question now 
before the House, which in reality and truth 
only concerns the State of Kentucky. I shall en- 
deavor to demonstrate that fact. Wesee here in 
this House twenty-odd northern States arrayed | 
against one southern State. I conceive that to 
pass this proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is in violation of plighted faith made to my 
State and people, and cannot be evaded without 
dishonor; it is in violation of faith pledged not 
only to Kentucky but to the whole country. 

Mr. Speaker, in discussing this question I per- 
ceive most gentlemen commence their remarks 
against rebels, and are untiring in their abuse and 
denunciation of the rebellious States; the whole 
burden of their speeches is against the rebellion, 
when in reality this isa movement, not against 
the rebellious States, but against a loyal State now 
in the Union. 

The attempt is made to sway men’s judgments 
by a wholesale abuse of the disloyal States, for 
the purpose of committing an outrage on a loyal | 
State of the Union. 1 was not present when this 
question was discussed and voted upon at the last 
session of Congress, and did not hear the argu- | 
ments that were made in its support. But from 
what I have heard here during this session I dis- 
cover that the supporters of this measure are de- 
sirous of preventing the true issue from coming 
before the House and the country. 

Whatis the use of this proposed amendment to 
the Constitution? Youcontend that by the proc- 
lamation of the President slavery is already abol- 
ished in all the rebel States. Itis needless, there- 
fore, to apply the proposed amendment to any of 
them. You do not intend that they shall ever 
return to the Union. The honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stevens] has taken the 
ground here that the rebel States are no longer 
in the Union, and are, therefore, not entitled to 
the protection of the Constitution, and the action 
of Congress in receiving West Virginia in the 
Union as a State in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States seems to indorse his senti- | 
ments. I read from his speech delivered in the | 
House on the 9th of December, 1862, upon that 
question: 

‘* Now, these rebellious States being a Power by the ac- | 
knowledgment of European nations, and of our own na- | 
tion, subject and entitled to belligerent rights, have become 
subject to all the rulesof war. 1 boid the Constitution bas 
no longer the Jeast effect upon them.” = * ° ° * 
“ Hence I hold that none of the States now in rebellion 
are entitled to the protection of the Constitution, and Iam 
grieved when [ hear those high in authority sometimes talk- 


ing of the constitutional difficulties of enforcing measures 
against this belligerent Power, and the next moment dis- 


by acts which alone arearbitrary.””  * - - 

“This taik of restoring the ‘ Union as it was under the 
Constitution as itis,’ is one of the absurdities whieh I have 
heard till I have become sick of it. This Union can never 
be restored as it was. There are many things which ren- 
der such an event impossible. This Union shall never, 
with my consent, be restored under the Constitution as it 
is, with slavery protected by it.’°—Congressional Globe, 
vol. 47, part 1, p. 90. ' 
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On what, then, is it proposed that the amend- 
ment of the Constitution shall, in reality, act? 


| Solely on the State of Kentucky, a State which 


has always been loyal to the Union. She has 


| nota spot or stain on her escutcheon, She has 


been always true to the country and the Consti- 
tution. Then Lask gentlemen why, when diffi- 
culties are thickening around us, they should 
strive, ata time like this, to increase those diffi- 
culties? It has always been admitted by northern 
statesmen heretofore that Congress had no right 


| to interfere with any State on the subject of sla- 


very. Daniel Webster, one of theablest men that 
the North has produced, and in his day the great- 
est constitutional lawyer and statesman in the 
country, in one of his speeches in opposition to 
the extension of slavery in the Territories, said: 


** We have slavery already among us. The Constitution 
found it among us; it recognized it, and gave it solemn 
guarantees. ‘To the full extent of these guarantees we are 
all bound in honor, in justice, and by the Coustitution.’* 
- , = . ‘* Slavery, as itexists in the States, is 
beyond the reach of Congress. It is a concern ofthe States 
themselves; they have never submitted it to Congress, and 
Congress has no rightlul power over it. [shall concur, 
therefore, in no act, no measure, no menace, nO indication 
of purpose, which shall interfere, or threaten to interfere, 
with the exclusive authority of the several States over the 
subject of slavery as it exists within their respective limits.” 


On another occasion, in the Senate, Mr. Web- 
ster said? 


“*T have often, Mr. President, expressed the opinion that 
over slavery as it exists in the States this Government has 
no control whatever. It isentirely and exclusively a State 
eoncern. And while itis thus clear that Congress has no 
direct power over the subject itis our duty to take care that 


| the authority of the Government is not brought to bear upon 


it by any indirect interference whatever.’’ 


And ata still later period, recurring again to 
the same subject, in a public speech, Mr. Web- 


ster said: 


*T hold that Congress is absolutely precluded from inter- 
fering inany manner, direct or indirect, with this [slavery] 
as with any other of the institutions of the States.’? 

is ° * “T say that there is no power, direct or 


| indirect, in Congress, or the General Goverument, to inter- 


fere in the slightest degree with the Institutions of the 


| South.” 


These were the opinions of that great and good 
man; although born and reared in the North, op- 
posed to slavery, his honest conviction governed 
him, and Massachusetts statesmen would do well 
to follow his example. 

We have been told here, not only by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but by Mr. Seward, 
Secretary of State, as well as by Seam itself, 
that neither the people of the non-slaveholding 
States nor Congress has any power over the sub- 
ject of slavery. In this way the State of Ken- 
tucky has been led along, step by step, by the 
pledges you have given her, until she is now, as 
it were, powerless in your hands, and stands in 
the attitude of one State pleading for justice against 
more thantwenty. I do not ask for any favor to 


| Kentucky. I simply ask for justice forher. Give 


her what she is entitled to, and no more. I ask 
no more. 

Ilow does the proposition affect Kentucky? 
Let us look at the interest that she has in this 
matter. Mostof the members of this House have 
little interest in the question. It is a mere idea 
with them. They sit here and vote away the 
property of others, while they themselves have no 
interestinit. How isit with regard to Kentucky? 
Her slave property before the war was worth 
$150,000,000, and would be at this day worth 
more if it had not been for the action of the Fed- 
eral Government. You have no right to take 
away that property unless for the public use, and 
then only on making justcompensation. I have 
heard much about * military necessity,’’ but you 
would have just as much right, under this plea, 
to go to northern manufactories and take away 
clothing, boots, and shoes, by force of arms, for the 
use of the Army, es you would have to go into 


| Kentucky and take our slave and other property. 
| You would have justas much right to go into your 


large cities and take money from the banks and 
other moneyed institutions, on the plea thatit was 
necessary in order to pay the solditrs to carry on 
the war. I believe in no such necessity, and such 
conduct is merely robbing the citizens, contrary 
to the constitutional laws of the country. 

But you say that you intend to make this legal 
by changing the Constitution; and you ask us to 
consent that the General Government shall rob 
one State for the benefit of all the rest if you have 
it so. You propose to carry the amendment 
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by a two-thirds vote in Congress and by three 
fourtha of the States, which you are c mtrolling 


by your armu Look at the State of Kentucky. 
At this time and at the last election the Federa 
' 7 al dt ‘ See Y 
BoliGiers were cattere il over the state, ou 
could not go to a town or cross-road or railroad 


station without finding it bristling with bayonets. 
The soldiers were there at the Jast election, In- 
timidating voters and driving them from the polls. 
And yet you propose the mockery of submitting | 
this measure to the people under such circum- | 
stances. Let me relate a few incidents that have 
taken place in Kentucky recently. Nearly every 
public press in the State of Kentucky, so far as | 
know, that does notsustain the policyof the Admin- 
istration, hasbeen suppressed by military author- 
ity. No paper is allows d to appear there that 1s 
not bound to advocate their policy. Ido not believe 
there exists a public print in the whole State of 
Kentucky thatis not so controlled, Not by di- 
rect military order, but by trade regulations, by 
which no editor can buy paper and materials for 
his office, or sell his paper when printed, without 
suffering great inconvenience; for the man who 
does not support the policy of the Administration 
is denounced as disloyal and not entided to sup- 
port. You have your hands upon ¢ very man in 
that coyntry. Your officers say to this man and 
to that, “Tf want this property and that, and [| 
intend to have it; and you who do not vote for 
Abraham Lincoln shall never receive a cent for 
your property; while those of you who do vote 
for him shall be fully paid.’? Even at this very 
day, in the State of Kentucky, we are called upon 
to support this amendment of the Constitution, 
and to legalize what under the laws of the land has 
hitherto only been robbe ry. 

I could enumerate many an outrage that has 
been committed upon our people. We had an 
instance in the last election tor judges of our su- 
preme court, Our candidate—Judzge Duvall— 
was a man who had served upon the bench, and 
who was up for reélection. He was allowed to 
run until two days before the election, when or- 
ders went out to strike his name off the poll- 
books, and he to be arrested and cast in prison; 
and the orders were carried out in regard to poll- 
books, It was probably thoughtthat there being 
but two days before the election the people of 
that district would not have time to nominate an- 
other man for the office. Butitso happened that 
some men took an interest in the matter, put up 
another gentleman—Judge Robertson—and by 
telegraph endeavored tu spread the intelligence of 
the nomination all over the district, being twenty- 
three counties, nevertheless he received more votes 
than the candidate of the Lincoln party, who had 
been many weeks a candidate, and probably been 
all over the district, and known to the whole coun- 
try. 

[ myself have been called a rebel because I 
would not bow the Knee to power, and vote the 
ticket according to dictation. Never, so help me 
God, will | vote for anything which I believe to 
be wrong; never will | bend the knee before the 
footstool of power, although * thrift may follow 
fawning.”’ 

In my district, under the pressure of military 
power, two or three irresponsible men, hardly 
known in the county, some of whom I confess I 
did not know, although in my own county where 
IL have lived all my lite, were put upon the board 
of trade, and every man who desired to buy or 
sellanything, a horse, or cow, or supplies of any 
kind for his family, was compeiled to go to them 
and get a permit before he moved it. 

Whiat more? All the railroads in the State of 
Kentucky are now in the hands of the Govern- 
ment and Government agents, and throughout 


the whole State they are taking every negro that | 


comes to the reads and running them off to the 
borders of the State. For what? Is it for the 
benefit of the Government of the United States? 
Is it to aid in putting down the rebellion? No, 
sir; many are taken tothe North and put into the 


Army, that ye men of the North may get rid of | 
t 


serving in the Army, and thousands of dollars 
are made.by this stealing of our property by in- 
dividuals for their own benefit, 

Not long ago it seemed that the Government 
was almost getting into difficulty with Great Brit- 
ain about recruiting in Ireland, contrary to the 
laws of that country. It turned out, if the news- 
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agents all through that country, and were ship- 
ping men from there to save her own citizens. 
With the means she had made by her trade with 
the South, and the profits she had made upon the 
products of slavery, she was enabled to send her 
emissaries all through our country, and into Ire- 
land, and buy up recruits to save’ her own ciu- 
zens from going into the Army. 

Now, why is this thing done? Why is the 
Federal Government carrying on this system in 
Kentucky and other loyal States? If you take 


away from aman that which he considers to be | 


justly his own, you make him desperate, and 
‘he will retaliate upon you. Youcan never by 
oppression make a man obey willingly the laws 
of hiscountry. Act justly toward him; let him 
see that he has a Government which will protect 
him, and he will love that Government. But op- 
press and rob him, and he will despise and hate 
you. 

As I said before, you made a solemn declaration 
to the State of Kentucky that you had no legal 
power to interfere with slavery inthe States. The 
President of the United States said so in his in- 
augural address. Mr. Seward, by the direction 
of the President, in his letter to Mr. Adams said 
that we had no right to interfere with this insti- 
tution,and that it would remain the same after 
this war, whether the rebellion succeeded or not. 
And why? Simply because the United States 
Government, in its proper province, has no right 
to interfere with the institution of slavery in the 
States. ‘l'o be more accurate, I w2ii read a passage 
from that letter, dated April 22, 1561. He says: 

“The condition of slavery in the several States will re- 
main just the same, whether it [the revolution) succeeds 
or tails. ‘There is not even a pretext for the complaint that 
the disaffected States are to be conquered by the United 
States if the revolution fail; forthe rights of the States, and 
thie condition of every human being in them, will remain sub- 
ject to exactly the same laws and forms of administration 
whether the revolution shall succeed or whether it shall 


fail.”’ . 


new President, as well as the citizens through whose sut- 
frages he bas come into the Administration, bas always re- 
prdiated all designs whatever and whenever imputed to 
him and them, ot disturbing the system of slavery as it is 
existing under the Constitution and laws, The case, how- 
ever, would not be fully presented if [ were to omit to say 


thatany such efforton his part would be unconstitutional, and | 


} 


all his actions in that direction would be prevented by the ju- | 


dicial cuthority, even though they were assented to by Con- 
gress and the peaple.”’ 

Thus, in addition to the obligation imposed by 
the Constitution, you have pledged your sacred 
honor that you will not do this thing; and if now 


>? 


you commit this act, which you have solemnly | 


declared you had no right to do, and would not 
lo, then you will commit a great outrage on my 
State, and my State alone, because it is the only 


( 


State now interested in this question, the other | 


border States having already taken steps to abol- 


ish slavery within their limits. 


When you declared that you would not per- 
petrate this outrage, we believed you—at least I 


| did. When these troubles broke out I declared 
| before my people that you would never interfere 


| pledged honor, your plighted faith. 
dence in your pledges, and I endeavored to infuse | 
tgat feeling of confidence into those of my fellow- | 


with the rights guarantied to the States by the 
Constitution; that you would stand by your 


citizens with whom I had any influence. Sir, 


when I come again face to face with the men to || 


whom | gave thatassurance, many of them having 
taken opposite ground to that which I maintained, 


| how shall l answer them when they‘say, “ Did 


we not tell you that when they got us in their 
power they would oppress us as they pleased ?”’ 
Mr. Speaker, in the adoption of this amendment 


| you northern men will be merely carrying out to 


the letter the charges made by your enemies; you 


| will be verifying the predictions made by disloyal 


men. You, by your own act, are now justifying 
every charge and insinuation made against you, 
and which I repelled with all my power. Itisa 
matter of justice to my State and to my people that 
you should not perpetrate this flagrant wrong 
upon them in defiance of all your pledges hereto- 
fore made and as further evidence upon the subject, 
let me read a resolution passed by the Congress 
of the United States in February, 1861: 


“ Resolved, That neither the Congress of the United || 
States northe people nor governments of the non-slavehold- 


ing States have the constitutional right to legislate upon or 
interfere with slavery in any of the siaveholding States of 


papers tell the truth, that Massachusetts had her |) this Union.” 


‘It is hardly necessary to | 
add to this incontestable statement the turther fact thatthe | 


I had confi- | 
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Thatresolution was passed unanimously by the 
Congress of the United States; and among those 
who voted for itare many gentlemen, leaders of the 
Republican party, who are now members of this 
House. Where will these gentlemen stand to- 
day when the vote is taken? Will they so vote 
that the record will show they proved faithful to 
their plighted honor and their solemn oaths to 
support the Constitution; or will they prove that 
they have been recreant to their duty? 

This is not simply a question of policy. By 
the adoption of this amendment you are also strip- 
ping us of our political power; you are stripping 
us of our representation in this House. By the 
Constitution, our representation in this House 
depends upon the slave population of the State, 
and if you carry out this scheme you will deprive 
us of two members of Congress. Thus you pro- 
pose to violate, in a vital particular, the compact 
into which the States entered. 

When the constitutional compact was assailed 
by armed treason, you called upon us to come 
forward to assist in the suppression of the resist- 
ance to the Constitution and the laws. We re- 
sponded to that call. We sent forward our men 
and contributed our means, relying on the pledges 
which you gave us that those men and means 
would be used only for the maintenance of the 
Constitution and the restoration of the Union, and 
that you would not invade any of the constitu- 
tional rights of the States nor attempt to interfere 
with their domestic institutions. But, in spite of 
this pledge, you now propose to rob us of our 
property and our political rights. Lappeal to the 
justice of this nation, | appeal to you as honest 
men, to comply with your constitutional obliga- 
tionsand your promises on this subject. If these 
outrages are to be perpetrated upon us, let mesay 
that instead of putting an end to this war you 
will protract it, and instead of putting an end to 
these troubles you will multiply them a thousand 
fold. Then, instead of making friends you will 
only make enemies, and lose many friends you 
now have. 

I had hoped, Mr. Speaker, that we would stand 
together as brothers, that the rights of each State 
would have been respected, that the Constitution 
would not have been infringed. But such I am 
|| grieved to say has not been the case. It is now 
|| proposed to deprive the master of his slave with- 


out compensation. It is wrong in every point of 
view. He, the master, has the same right to his 
|| slave that he has to any other kind of property 
|| whatever. It is protected by the Constitution of 
the United States as well as by the State laws. 
And it is no small matter to undertake to deprive 
the people of Keniucky of all of their slave prop- 
erty. You propose to take all that many of them 
have in the way of property, and then to call 
upon them for taxes and for their quota of troops 
to carry on this war. Kentucky has supplied 
her share of taxes and troops willingly hereto- 
fore, as willingly as any other State of this Union. 
What will be the necessary result if these pro- 
posed outrages be perpetrated upon her citizens? 
When you have taken all they have, you cannot 
expect taxes; nor can youexpect them willingly 
to fight a war for the purpose of taking away 
from them their slave property. 

I do not want you, Mr. Speaker, to understand 

| me as advocating the rebel cause. The rebels 
| have had nothing to do with this question. It is 
a question between the General Government and 
a loyal State,and not a rebel State. It is in that 
light that I am discussing it. As between the 
| Government and the rebels I take, as I have done 
| all along, the part of the Government. 
Carry out the policy which it is now proposed 
to be inaugurated, and this will be only the be- 
ginning of a seriesof outrages. The whole frame 
of the Government will be changed. You will 
| have revolutionized the Government to which you 
try to compel the rebels to yield submission. You 
go to war to restore the Union and yet change the 
organic, fundamental laws of the Union. You 
whip the rebels back into the Union, and yet 
when they are whipped back the old Union has 
departed. Is it nota strange anomaly? I want 
the Constitution and the Union as they were. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard it contended that 
there is no such thing as independent States. - Let 
‘| us go back a little. When the thirteen colonies 
'| belonged to Great Britain—I mean the original 
i thirteen—they were independent of each other. 
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They belonged only to Great Britain. When 
they threw off dependence to the mother coun- 
try they were free and independent to all intents 
and purposes, and wereso recognized by the world. 
They formed a Confederacy of States, and that 
not working well they concluded to establish this 
Union. What followed? 
debates of the Convention to show that this is a 
Union of independent States. 'The Constitution 
itself said that whenever it was ratified by nine 
out of the thirteen States it should be binding, 
not upon the thirteen, but only upon the nine. 

There was no power to be exercised, nor could 
there be, for forcing the reluctant States into the 
Union. This is not aconsolidated Government, 
but a confederation of independent States. ‘The 
Constitution of the United States is the bond of 
the Union. 
agreed to form a Government for themselves. It 
is a limited Government. 
clares that the powers not vested in this Govern- 
ment are reserved to the States and to the people. 
We have, therefore, none but delegated powers, 
and when we undertake to go beyond them our 
acts are null and void. You have no more right 
to change the fundamental law in reference to 
slavery, being one of the reserved rights of the 
States, than you have in reference to anything 
else, and if you do it you do it by force and 
force alone. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, why did this House repeal 
the fugitive slave law? Had ita bearing upon 
any other State than Kentucky? Certainly not. 
Had not Kentucky stood the fast friend of the 
Union? Was she not loyal and entitled to pro- 
tection, and does not the Constitution declare that 
slaves fleeing from one State to another must be 
delivered up? 
the language of the Constitution—that the fugi- 
tives from labor shall be delivered up to their 
owners. Have you then dealt fairly with Ken- 
tucky? Why stab one of your sister loyal States? 








You know it was a stab at one of your own loyal | 


States. 

And why this great anxiety to overpower Ken- 
tucky? Mr. Speaker, this idea of restoring the 
Union has gotten out of your head. It has gone. 
You have departed from all the principles laid 
down by which you could conduct this thing 
properly; and now your acts would indicate that 
plunderand robbery were your main object. You 
are confiscating the negroes, as you callit. A 
military necessity, you say. You are leaving the 
farmers without any help whatever; and you are 
puting not all of them into the armies of the 

nited States, butonly afew of them. You have 
the remainder of them running about the country, 
paying them high wages, and making the people 
of the United States clothe and feed them. 

And then you are taking others and what are 
you doing with them? You are running them off 


into the various other States, there to make ser- | 


vants of them justas they were from whence you 
took them. nd such as nobody will have you 
are taking them away into camps, because they are 


That ig the substance as well as | 


1 need not go to the |! 


Itis the contract by which the States | 
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notfitforservants. In my State is Camp Robinson, | 


historic almost, because of its early location. It 
is built up almost like our cities, and indeed sur- 


passes many of them, and even some of our capi- | 
tals. It has water-works which supply it with | 


water by asteam engine from the river; millions of 


dollars have been spent there, and you and | are | 
Men high in position | 


taxed for all these things. 
and receiving large salaries are doing nothing but 
superintending these camps. This is the way the 
people’s money is squandered, and you legislate 
upon all these matters as though you had the 
right to do it. 

All your arguments and all your homilies upon 
slavery I have heard. They are nothing but the 
distempered imagination of narrow minds, cater- 
ing to the public opinion ofa low and degraded con- 
stituency; nothingelse. We ought to give them 
as much attention as the advice of a pauper picked 
up in the streets of London would receive in re- 

ard to the financial affairs of the Barings or the 
othschilds, who cannot keep a sixpence in his 
pocket from morning to night. 

You talk about slavery, and say you want to 


do us good by taking our slaves away from us. | 


If you would march your armies into your north- 
ern cities, where men live in marble palaces, who 
make fortunes out of the people, and if you would 
seize the contents of their banks and distribute it 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| among the poor, you would do more good than 
| you would by letting those nabobs have it who 
| eat their sumptuous dinners and drink their fine 
| wines. If you are going to revolutionize society 
every where and do the greatest good, seize upon 
that property and divide it among those who are 
poor and needy. 

The remarks of my friend from New York, 
(Mr. Opexx,] which | heard with regret, were a 
| stab directly at the right to hold property. He 
is arraying the small number of slaveholders 
against the large number of non-slaveholders, and 
would rob the few to please the many. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. KASSON obtained the floor, but yielded. 


ENROLLED BILL. 


Mr. COBB, from the Committee on Enrolled 
| Bills, regorted that they had examined and found 
truly enrolled an act (H.R. No. 597) making ap- 


pensions of the United States for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1866; when the Speaker signed the 
same, 

PAYMENT FOR QUARTERMASTERS’ STORES. 


Mr. GRIDER, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill to amend an act approved July 4, 
1864, providing payment for quartermasters’ 
stores; which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

NAVY CONTRACTS. 

Mr. CHANLER asked unanimous consent to 
introduce a joint resolution authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a commissioner to settle and adjust 


the claims of certain contractors with the Navy 
Department. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, objected. 
RANK OF MILITARY OFFICERS. 
Mr. GARFIELD, by unanimous consent, in- 
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| for the information of the Senate a complete list of all the 


major and brigadier generals in the volunteer forces of the 
United States, and where and how said general officera 


| Were employed on the Ist day of January, 1885, 


propriations for the payment of invalid and other | 


troduced a bill to determine the rank of military | 


officers reéntering the military service; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

And then, on motion of Mr. ASHLEY, (at 
ten minutes past four o’clock, p. m.,) the House 
adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, January 10, 1865. 


Prayer by Rev. B. H. Napa, D. D., of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. 


‘The Journal of yesterday was readand approved. || 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. COLLAMER presented the petition of 
Edmund S. Zevely, praying that he may be al- 
lowed extra compensation on his contract to fur- 
nish the Post Office Department with marking and 
rating stamps, orthat he may be relieved entirely 
from the contract; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


citizens of California, praying Congress to pass 
House bill No. 560, to amend an actentitled ** An 
| actto grant the rightof preémption to certain pur- 
chasers on the Soscol Ranch in the State of Cali- 
fornia;’’ which was ordered to lie on the table, the 
| bill having been reported by the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. BUCKALEW presented the petition of 
William P. Robinson, praying for an appropria- 
tion to cover expenses incurred by reason of the 
wounding of his son, Lieutenant James 8. Robin- 
son, when in pursuit of deserters, of which wound 
he died; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of 
officers of Michigan regiments in the military ser- 
vice of the United States, praying for an increase 
of compensation; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and the Militia. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 


On motion of Mr FOOT, leave was granted to 
withdraw from the files of the Senate the papers 
in the case of the late Asbury Dickins. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 





Mr. POMEROY presented a petition from | 


OFFICERS OF REGULAR ARMY. 
Mr. WILSON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; Which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to: 


Resolved, Thatthe Adjutant Gener il be direeted to report 
for the information of the Senate a complete list or all the 
officers of the regular Army of the United States, and how 
and where said officers were employed on the Ist day of 
January, 1865. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 
Mr. GRIMES asked, and by unanimous con- 


sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No.382 
to provide for the better organization of the pay 


| department of the Navy; which was read twice 


by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WILSON asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a jointresolution 
(S. R. No. 90) to authorize and direct an inven- 
tory of articles in the arsenals of the United 
States; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs ard 
the Militia. 

Mr. BUCKALEW asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
383) to repeal an existing provision of law for re- 
cruiting in the rebel States; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and the Militia. 

Mr. WILSON asked,and by unanimous con- 
sentobtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 385) 
authorizing the President to appoint a Second As- 


| sistant Secretary of War; which was referred to 


the Committee on Military Affuirsand the Militia. 
BILLS BECOME LAWS. 

A message was received from the President of 

the United States, by Mr. Nicoxay, his Secretary, 

announcing that the President had approved and 


| signed the bill (S. No. 367) to repeal the provision 


of law requiring certain regents of the Smithsonian 


| Institution to be members of the National Instu- 


tule, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. FOOT, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. No. 
572) for the relief of Sally C. Northup, asked to 
be discharged from its further consideration; which 
was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (8S. No. 373) to aid in the 
construction ofa telegrapb line from St. Cloud in 


| Minnesota to the British possessions, asked to be 


discharged from its further consideration; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, to whom was referred a petition of the rec- 
tor, wardens, and vestrymen of Grace church, 
Ripon, Wisconsin, praying that the duties upon 
their church organ may be remitted, asked to be 
discharged from its further consideration; which 
was agreed to, 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to whom was referred the 


| memorial of Edmund F. Brown, a notary public 
| and United States commissioner, of Washington 
city, praying payment of a balance which he 


alleges to be due him for services rendered in tak- 
ing the depositions of witnesses in the case of the 
Great Falls Manufacturing Company against the 


| United States for taking the water from the Great 


Falls for the use of the Washington aqueduct, 
asked to be discharged from its further considera- 
tion, and that it be referred to the Committee on 


| Claims; which was agreed to. 


| 


Mr. HARLAN, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands,to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
No. 404) to authorize a departure from the estab- 
lished mode of surveying in certain cases, asked 


\| to be discharged from its further consideration; 


| 


Mr. WILSON submitted the following resolu- | 


tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to: 


'} 


| 
| 


i 
} 
} 
| 


which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
were referred the bill (S. No. 83) to amend anact 
confirming certain land claims in the State of 
Michigan, and the bill (S. No. 287) granting lands 
to aid in the construction of a railroad and tele- 
graph line from Lake Superior to Puget sound, 
reported them without amendment and with a 
recommendation that they be indefinitely post- 


Resolved, That the Adjutant General be directed to report || poned. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
desire the que stion of postponement to be put at 
the present time?’ 

Mr. HARLAN. I think it would be as well 
to clear the Calendar of those bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question then 
js on concurring in the report of the committee 
recommending the indefinite postponement of 
these bills. 

The report was concurred in. 


DELAWARE VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, before the | 


adjournment for the holidays I offered a_resolu- 
tion, Which was adopted, directing the Secretary 
of War to inform the Senate in reference to the 
authority under which he had called into the pub- 


lic service volunteers for thirty and for twenty | 


days. He has not replied to that resolution. | 
hold, sir, that the Secretary of War and every 
member of the Cabinet is subject to the order of 


the American Senate. He has not replied, and | 


] now move you, sir, that he be again directed to 
inform the Senate in reference to the matters in- 
quired of by that resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s mo- 
tion will be in the nature of a resolution, which 
he will prepare and offer. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Very well, sir. 

The resolution having been subsequently pre- 
a was submitted by Mr. Sautssury, as fol- 
ows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to an- 
ewer a resolution of tie Senate of December 22, 1864, in 
the following words: 

* Resolved, That the Seeretary of War be directed toin- 
form the Senate whether volunteers tor thirty days and tor 
one hundred days were called for by order of his Depart 
ment, at any time preceding the last two drafts in the State 
of Delaware, from that State, and if'so, for what purpose, 
and under what authority of law; whether such volun 
teers were promised as an inducement to volunteer ex 
emption from said drafts; whether said volunteers were 
exempted from said drafts when they volunteered ; whether 
they were kept within the limits of said State ; and whether 
they were promised, as a further inducement to volunteer, 
that they should not be sent without the limits of said State, 
or that they should not be employed in active service in the 


field.’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
ask for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Yes, sir. 

Mr.CLARK. IL think the resolution had bet- 
ter lie over. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator allow 
me to make a remark in this connection? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the resolution 
is objected to, it is not the subject-matter of de- 
bate, but must go over under the rule. 

FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Mr. DIXON. The Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to whom was referred a memorial 
of the Franklin Insurance Company of Wash- 
ington, have directed me to reporta bill, and I 
ask that it be acted on at this time, as itis a mat- 
ter of some Importance to the public. 


The bill (S. No. 384) to amend an act entitled | 


**An act to amend and extend the charter of the 
Franklin Insurance Company,’’ approved the 2d 
of March, 1838, was by unanimous consent read 
three times, and passed. It proposes to extend 
and continue in force the act of 1838 for the pe- 
riod of twenty years from the 9th of April, 1858, 
the time at which the amended act expired, and 
to legalize and make valid all proceedings had by 
the company and all legal rights accrued or ac- 

uired, and all legal obligations entered into by 
the company between the 9th of April, 1858, and 
the date of this act. 


APPROPRIATION BILLS. 
Mr.SHERMAN. lam directed by the Com- 


mittee on Finance to report back the bill (H.R. | 


No. 598) making appropriations for the consular 


and diplomatic expenses of the Government for | 
the year ending the 30th of June, 1866, without | 


amendment, and also to report back the bill (H. 
R. No. 620) to supply deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for the service of the fiscal year ending 
the 30th of June, 1865, with sundry amendments. 


an that these two appropriation bills be post- | 


ned until to-morrow, at one o’clock, after the 
morning hour, and be made the special order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They must first be 
taken up by the Senate. 

Mr. SHE 


| a private bill that was before the Senate some 





RMAN. I move that they be taken | 


up, 80 that they may be made the special order, 
the consular and diplomatic apprepriation bill 
first. 

Mr.GRIMES. Give notice that you will call 
them up; that is enough. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Ohio asks unanimous consent to take up at this 
tume the consular and diplomatic appropriation 


| bill just reported by him. ‘The Chair hears no ob- 


jection. The Senator now moves thatit be post- 
poned until to-morrow, at one o’clock, and be 


made the special order for that hour. || 


The motion was agreed to, two thirds of the 


| Senators present concurring therein, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Ohio also asks consent to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the deficiency appropriation bill. The 
Chair hears no objection. The Senator now 
moves to postpone the bill until to-morrow, at one 
o’clock, and make it the special order for that 
hour. 

‘The motion was agreed to byatwo-thirds vote. 


INSANE ASYLUM. 


Mr. WILSON. The Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Militia, to whom was referred the 
bill (LZ. R. No. 644) to extend to certain persons 
in the employ of the Government the benefits of 
the Asylum for the Insane in the District of Co- 
lumbia, have directed me to report it back with an | 
amendment. If there be no objection, as it isa 
small matter, I should like to have it acted on at 
this time, 

By unanimous consent, the bill was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that 
civilians employed in the service of the United 
States in the quartermaster’s department and sub- | 
sistence department of the Army, who may be | 
or may hereafter become insane while in such em- 
ployment, shall be admitted, on the order of the 
Secretary of War, the same as persons belonging | 
tothe Army and Navy, to the benefits of the Asy- | 
lum for the Insane in the District of Columbia, 
as provided in other cases by the fourth section 


| of the act to organize an institution for the insane || 


of the Army and Navy,and of the District of Co- 
lumbia in said District, approved March 3, 1855. | 

‘The amendment was in line three before the 
word **civilians”’ to insert ** during the continu- 
ance of the rebellion.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, | 
and the amendment was concurred in. It was or- 
dered that the amendment be engrossed and the 
bill read a third time; and the bill was read the | 
third time, and passed. 


ALEXANDER J. ATOCHA. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no unfin- 


ished business of the morning hour; the business 


| of the morning hour has transpired; and there is | 


no special order for to-day. 
Mr. FOSTER. I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of Senate bill No. 28]. It is | 


time since, and was laid aside on the suggestion 
of the honorable Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
Cuanpier.] I| have conversed with him on the | 
subject, and he authorized me to say that he had | 


_ examined the bill and he had no objection to its 
| passage, 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as 


| in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


sideration of the bill (S. No. 281) for the relief of 


Alexander J. Atocha. 


| 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, | 

and the amendment made as in Committee of the 

Whole was concurred in. The bill was ordered 


| to be engrossed for a third reading, was read the 


third time, and passed. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. McPuerson, its Clerk, announced that 
the Speaker of the House had signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bill; which thereupon received the 
signature of the Vice President: 

A bill (H. R. No. 597) making appropriations 
for the payment of invalid and other pensions of | 
the United States for the year ending the 30th of 


| June, 1866. 


COMMERCE AMONG THE STATES. 


Mr. SHERMAN. One of the biils that I re- 
ported to-day is somewhat lengthy, and will not 








be likely to excite discussion, and it is not neces- 
sary to printit. If it isthe pleasure of the Senate 
therefore, as there does not seem to be much busi- 
ness before it, | move to reconsider my motion to 
postpone the consular and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill, and ask that it be taken up and acted 
upon now. 

Mr. SUMNER. Before that is done, I wish 
to make an explanation. 1 had expected to pro- 
ceed this morning with the consideration of the 
resolution reported by me from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to terminate the reciprocity 
treaty; butan appeal has been made to me b 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Howe] thatit 
may be put off until to-morrow, as he wishes to 
be heard on the question, I have consented to 


| put it off with great reluctance, but from an in- 


disposition to disoblige him I wish that he should 

have the opportunity of being heard upon it, 
Mr. CHANDLER. I willask the indulgence 

of the Senator from Ohio to take up a bill for the 


| purpose of making it a special order before his 


motion is put. It is House bill No. 307, which 
was made the special order for Wednesday of last 
week. The Senator from Maryland (Mr. Joun- 
son] has informed me that he will be ready to go 
on with the discussion of that bill next Monday. 
I move, therefore, to take up the bill for the pur- 


| pose of making it the special order for Monday 
next. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate pro- 


‘| ceeded to consider the bill (H.R. No. 307) to 
| regulate commerce among the several States; and 


its further consideration was postponed to, and 


| made the special order of the day for, Monday 
| next, at one o’clock, two thirds of the Senate 
| concurring therein. 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 


Ohio moves to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill (HH. R. No. 598) making appropriations for 


| the consular and diplomatic expenses of the Gov- 


ernment for the year ending June 30, 1866, was 
postponed until to-morrow at one o’clock, and 
made the special order for that hour. 

The mouon was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator now 


| asks the unanimous consent of the Senate to con- 


sider the bill at the present time. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill. 

Mr. HALE. I move to postpone the further 
consideration of the bill until next Friday; and | 
will state that there is a proposition to amend the 


| bill in an important respect that is now pending 


before the Committee on Commerce. The Com- 
mittee on Commerce have had it under consider- 
ation, and, Iam permitted to state, have addressed 
the Secretary of State for his views upon it. If 
the action of the Committee on Commerce is not 
favorable to the proposition that I make, I shall 
abandon it; if it is favorable, | hope the Senate 
will accede to it; and with that view I move that 
the further consideration of this bill be postponed 
until next Friday. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As the Senator has men- 
tioned the matter to me, | will state that I under- 
stand the Committee on Commerce did act on his 
proposition last year, thoroughly examined it, 
and decided against it; and I do notthink, ander 
the circumstances, that he ought to ask a post- 
ponement of a general appropriation bill simply 
to increase the salary of a single consul. I! am 
told by a Senator who served on that committee 
that it was fully considered at the last session of 
Congress and acted on and rejected. As the com- 
position of the committee is precisely the same at 
the present session, that probably will be the re- 
sult of the presentexamination. These consular 
salaries are all paid in gold; consequently, there 
is no argument based on the depreciation of the 
currency which would change the condition of 
affairs in the present year from the last. Under 
these circumstances | think we had better put the 
bill on its passage. 

Mr. HALE. Then I will make the motion and 
suggest what is proper to be suggested in open 
Senate upon it. The proposition that I make is 
to increase the salary of the consul at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, to $4,000. I will move it now. 
think it should come in at the end of the sixty- 
six‘! line of the bill. 
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Mr. FOOT. What is the present compensation? || from any new lights we have before us now. It | 


Mr. HALE. The present compensation is 
$2,000. 

Mr. President, there are a great many consid- 
erations that would govern the action of the Sen- 
ate in this respect of a personal character, relat- 
ing to the consul himself, which could with much 
more propriety be stated to the committee than 
they could in open Senate. The fact that the 
committee decided against the proposition last 
year I think will not be conclusive of it this year, 
for the same committee, as | am informed, and 
the two Houses followed it, did recommend a 
similar increase in regard to the consul at Nassau 
owing to the increased duties and responsibilities | 
of the consulate at that port growing out of the 
rebellion that now exists in the country. 

Halifax at the present time is the great depot 
for southern commerce onthe Atlantic ocean. It 
has been full of blockade runners constantly; it 
is their great resort; and the consul is constantly 
and vigilantly and vigorously employed all the 
time. In my humble judgment it is of more 
consequence to have this Government properly | 
represented at Halifax at this time, during the 


doms of Europe. Our consular agent there has 
more to do, more duties to perform than, | ven- 
ture to say, the ministers of the United States at 
three fourths of the places where we support a 
foreign minister. He is paid $2,000 a year, out of 
which he has to pay his own house rent, clerk 
hire, and his messenger and porter. No allow- 
ance is made by the Government except simply | 
for office rent. I need not say to the Senate, be- 


some degree upon the manner in which he is sup- 
ported. You throw him inte society, you con- 
stantly subject him to intercourse with the rep- 
resentative of the Crown there, officially and 
socially; and it seems to me it is poor economy 
for the Government to require its representative 
in such a port to live in a manner that a gentle- 
man thus situated ought not to live. But | am 
trespassing on ground which I did not wish to 
occupy. 

I called upon the Secretary of State after a recent 
visit to Halifax, and represented the state of the 
case to him; he suggested to me the reference of 
it to the Committee on Commerce, and said that 
if the Committee on Commerce would refer it to 
him, as they probably would, he would give the 
subject an investigation and be prepared to give 
a recommendation. Accordingly, at the earliest 
moment, | did introduce a resolution; it wag re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce; the Com- 
mittee on Commerce have addressed the Secretary 
of State upon it, and will probably receive an an- 
swer from him in season to take action at their 
next meeting, which will take place on Thursday. 
I do not wantto expose the private affairs of such 
a gentleman as this consul, in the Senate; and if 
I cannot make a case to the Committee on Com- 
merce, on which they will unanimously recom- 
mend an increase, (if not exactly the one I pro- 
pose, something like it,) I will not trouble the 
Senate again; butif the Committee on Commerce, 
upon examination of the subject, shall think that 
there ought to be an increase made, | trust the 
Senate will repose confidence enough in their judg- 
ment to follow it on this subject. I move that | 
the further consideration of the bill be postponed 
until next Friday. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suppose the amendment 
is not in order under the rules, unless it comes 
from a committee, involving, as it does, an ap- 
propriation; and as it will be my duty to make 
that objection on all similar amendments, | feel 
bound to do itnow. If under the circumstances 





the Senate think proper to postpone the bill until | until to-morrow, and to take it up now. 


Thursday or Friday,very well. My impressionis, 
considering the action of the last year, that the 
Senate will scarcely increase the salaries of con- 
sulsabroad. There are many arguments in favor 
of an increase of the compensation of employés 
at home that do not apply to employés abroad. 
This matter was very fully considered at the last 
session of Congress; an application was made 
on behalf of this very consul, which was referred | 
to the Committee on Finance, and also to the | 
Committee on Commerce, and I believe reported | 
adversely upon by both committees. It is scarcely 





probable that the Senate will change its action || 1865, 


| been asked for, and the Committee on Commerce 
came to the conclusion that there was no good 
reason in this case which did not apply to the 


| ing thatrelation, 


is my duty to object to the amendment now of- | 
fered, because under the rules it is not in order, 
on the ground that it has not been reported from | 
any committee. | 
Mr. MORRILL. I recollect this case, and I | 
recollect the general fact in regard to this class of 
cases. There was a very general application last | 
year for an increase of consular salaries, and we | 
reported against them all with one or two excep- 
tions, and those exceptions were founded upon 
some peculiarities of the cases. In the case which 


has been mentioned at Nassau the duties had been || 


very largely increased, and the expenses of living | 
had also been very largely increased. My rec- | 
ollection is, however, that there was nothing pe- | 
culiar in this case to distinguish it from the great | 
majority of cases where an increase of salary had 


vast majority of cases. 
I think thatwas the state of the facts last year. | 
I do not understand the Senator from New Hamp- | 


|| shire to change that relation which it bore to the 


rebellion, than it is in three fourths of the king- || general class, by any statement of new facts ex- | 


isting. From what [ know of that port I should 


Itdid not appear, I believe, last | 


| year that the expenses of living at that port had | 


|| been particularly increased. 


|| not very largely increased. 


That the duties had 
been somewhat increased is undoubtedly true, but 
‘There is a very gen- 
eral demand throughout for an increase of pay in 


1 || the consular service, and in ordinary times | am 
cause they know it very well, thatthe usefulness || 


: ; ae 
of a representative of the Government dependsin || sonable; but the committee adopted as a rule, on | 


inclined to think that the demand might be rea- | 


which they were very inflexible last year, that 
unless for particular reasons shown they would 
not recommend an increase of salary; and J say | 
to the Senator from New Hampshire that unless 
he is quite sure that he can make out a very strong | 
case, unless this case is peculiar in its character, | 
I doubt whether he will succeed in gettinga favor- | 
able report from the Committeeon Commerce. | 
Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from New 
Hampshire is of the opinion that this case is pe- 
culiar, and he asks to be heard before the Com- 
mittee on Commerce in relation to it. In private | 
conversation with me I thought he made outa 
strong case, and I told him there would be no ob- | 
jection to his being heard before the committee. | 
Ido not ask for a postponement of this bill in | 
order to consider this particular case; but still, 
as he represents it, and as the facts were pre- | 
sented by him to me, it was a case very similar 
to that of the consul at Nassau, whose salary | 
was raised from $2,000 to $4,000 without a dis- | 
senting voice in that committee. 
If this case should, upon examination, appear | 
to be similar to that, I have no doubt the com- 
mittee would recommend anincrease. The facts 


sented by the Senator from New Hampshire. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The impression 
of the Chair is that the amendment suggested at 
this time is not in order, unless it be moved in 
pursuance of the direction of a committee or the 
recommendation of the head of a Department, in- 
asmuch as it would increase the appropriation. | 


are unknown to me further than they are pre- | 
| 
| 
\| 


| The motion to postpone the bill until Friday, 


however, is in order. 

Mr. HALE. 1 move to postpone it for the | 
purpose of getting the action of the committee on | 
the subject. 

The motion to postpone was agreed to. | 

I move to reconsider the | 


DEFICIENCY BILL. 
Mr. SHERMAN. 
vote postponing the action on the deficiency bill | 
My mo- | 


| tion to postpone it was based on the fact that I | 


understood there was a special assignment for to- | 
day; but it seems I was mistaken in that, and I 


| think we may as well act on the bill now. 


Mr. SHERMAN. The House bill has been 
printed, and there are not many amendments. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to, and 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- | 
ceeded to consider the bill (H. R. No. 620) to 


Mr. GRIMES. Has it been printed ? | 
| 
! 


| 
doubt whether the facts were susceptible of chang- | 
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The first amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
nance was to insert after line twenty, on page 2: 


To supply a deficiency for the compensation of clerks in 
the Denver branch mint, $450, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was to insert after the 
one just adopted, the following: 


To supply a deficiency in the appropriation for the branch 
mint at San Francisco, $134,889 68. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was to strike out from 
lines thirty-four to thirty-seven, as follows: 


For the support and maintenance of the convicts trans 
ferred from the District of Columbia, at such place or places 
as may be selected by the Secretary of the Interior, $30,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was to strike out the fol- 
lowing clause from lines one hundred and two to 
one hundred and fourteen: 


‘To enable the Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
execute the resolutions of the House of July 4, 1864, direect- 
ing payment of additional compensation to its officers, 
clerks, and other employés, and to the [louse reporters for 
the Congressional Globe, a sum sufficient for the purpose, 
being $37,991 40, is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and the same is 
hereby added to the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but no payment shall be made under this pro- 
vision to any other persons than the clerks, officers, and 
other employés of the House and the reporters for the Con- 
gressional Globe. 


‘The amendment was agreed to. 


The nextamendment was to strike out from lines 
one hundred and thirty-nine to one hundred and 
forty-three, as follows: 


For salary of the commissioner for codifying the naval 
laws, under joint resolution of March 3, 1865, from July 1, 
1864, to March 3, 1865, $2,025. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was to insert at the end 
of the bill: 


Navy Department, Bureau of Navigation: 

For binnacles, binnacle lamps, and alidades ; for bunting, 
muslin, and sewing materials for ensigns, jacks, distinctive 
flags and marks, signal flags, and foreign flags, and for mak- 
ing flags of all kinds; for logs, log lines, log reels, log slates, 
log paper, log books, and sand glasses ; for leads, lead reels, 
lead lines, armings for leads, and sounding cups; and for 
signal apparatus other than signal flags, €125,000. 

For freight and transportation of navigation materials, 
instruments, books, and stores; for postage on public let- 
ters; for the telegraphing of proposals; for packing. boxes 
and material; for blank-books, forms, and stationery at 
navigation office; for maps, drawings, models; and for 
incidental expenses not applicable to any other appropri- 
ation, $3,000, 

For the purchase of nautical and astronomical instru- 
ments, nautical books, maps, and charts ;and for repairs of 
instruments ; and for binding and backing books and charts, 
$2,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was to add: 


Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting : 
For fuel for the Navy, and for the transportation and ex- 
penses thereof, $5,347,400. E 
For equipments of vessels, $500,000, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to add: 


Bureau of Provisions and Clothing : 
For provisions, $1,500,000. ‘ 
For clothing, $700,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HARLAN. The Committee on Agricul- 
ture have instructed me to offer the following 


amendment to come in on page 5, after line one 
hundred and one: 


For the expenses incurred in sending Joseph A. Wright 
as Commissioner of the United States to the international 


| exhibition at Hamburg, Germany, in the year 1863, $6,000. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I cannot object to this 
amendment in point of order, because it comes 
from a committee; but it is proper for me to state 
that Congress refused to send a commissioner to 
the fair named after a struggle of some duration, 
and notwithstanding that Mr. Wright, formerly 
a member of this body, well known to us all, did 
go, and I have no doubt performed valuable ser- 
vices. That is the whole of the ease. Whether 
under the circumstances it is now proper to ap- 
propriate for that which was refused beforehand 
is a question for the Senate. I have no doubt 
that Mr. Wright, whom we all esteem highly, 
rendered efficient services to the Government, and 


| that his services were valuable to the country; 


supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the || but the fact still stands that Congress refused to 
_ service of the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, || appropriate money for this purpose before the 


|| fair took place, and, notwithstanding our refusal, 
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this commissioner went or was sent, and we are 
now asked to pay him. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I should like to inquire 
of the Senator from Ohio if it was not the express 
understanding that no compensation or expenses 
were to be allowed by Congress when thi 
pointment was mode and accepts a. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 1 know of no such under- 
standing. I do not know anything about how 
that may have been. I know that Congress re- 
fused to appropriate money for this purpose, and 
notwithstanding that refusal, Mr. Wright did go 
and rendered this service. Whether he had any 
understanding with the executive department 1s 
more than I can tell. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. My recollection is that 
the debate indicated clearly that no compensation 
was to be allowed. This gentleman, however 
distinguished he may have been, or whatever 
service he may have performed, did so with a full 
knowledge of the express as we ll as the implied 
understanding that there should be no compensa- 
tion allowed from the ‘Treasury. 


ay 


Mr. HARLAN. I ask for the yeas and nays 


on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 1 should like to inquire 
who appointed Governor Wright, whether he 
really received any appointment, or whether he 
went voluntarily; whether it is anything more 
than voluntary service rendered bya distinguished 
citizen of the country now coming in and claim- 
ing pay for it by the Government of the United 
States, when the Government, on consideration 
of the subject, refused to appropriate money for 
that purpose. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I understand that the 
President requested him to go there. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can inform the Senator 
from Iilinois, if he desires information, that Mr. 
Wright was undoubtedly appointed by the Pres- 
ident or requested by the President to go, and the 
President has sent a message to Congress asking 
us to pay this meney. ‘There is no doubt about 
this; the message can be readily referred to. In- 
deed, quite a report on the subject was made to 
Congress by Mr. Wright, and the President has 
submitted to Congress the propriety of paying 
him for his services, at the same time commend- 
ing very highly the services rendered, He went 
by virtue of, an appointment from the President, 
perhaps in a Government vessel, though as to 
that lam not advised. At any rate, he went on 
the express appointment of the President in the 
ordinary form. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Will the Senator from 
Ohio be kind enough to refer me to the provision 
of law under which he was appointed ? 

Mr.SHERMAN. Ah! 

Mr. SUMNER. lL can make an explanation. 
I should not have said anything on this question 
if the yeas and nays had not been ordered. I 
have a great respect for Governor Wright, and I 
do not doubt that he rendered excellent service to 
the cause which he represented at this agricultural 
exhibition. His report on the subject is an im- 
portant document; | have read it with great in- 
terest and instruction; but I cannot forget, sir, 
that when he went there, so faras Lam informed, 
he wentasa private citizen, withoutany national 
appointment. It is within my recollection that 
I reported from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions a resolution appropriating a certain sum for 
this very purpose. My resolution was voted 
down. Ata later day in the session | brought it 
forward in another form on an appropriation bill. 
There again it was voted down, and my impression 


is that | brought itforward stilla second time onan | 
appropriation bill, so that the Senate acted upon | 
it once, twice, if not three times. [I was sorry | 
at the time that | was unable to convince the Sen- | 


ate of the expediency of the appropriation, but I 
am obliged to recognize the fact that no such 
appropriation was made. When | saw by the 
papers afterward that Governor Wright had em- 
barked on this mission I regarded it as a purely 
private enterprise to which | supposed he was 
encouraged by some of the agricultural societies 
of the country, and if anything was to be paid { 
supposed it was to be paid by them. These are 
the facts, and on these facts- 





Mr. COLLAMER. The President appointed | 


him. 


reminds me of a further fact, that the President 


appointed him; but appointed him to what, and 
in pursuance of what authority? The President 
can only act, Ll suppose, according to law. I have 
already shown that there was no law applicable 
to this matter. The appointment was not diplo- 
matic or consular. If either one or the other, 
then of course it would have been provided for in 


one of our appropriation bills, and the President | 
would have been authorized to fill the place; but | 
being neither consular nor diplomatic, | do not 


see that the President had any more authority to 
send an agent there thanany member of this body, 
or than any private association. In one word, 
whatever was done wus a private transaction, not 
in any respect involving the Government, and I 
do not think that we are now responsible. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. President, the fact stated 
by several Senators that the Senate heretofore re- 
fused to make an appropriation for this purpose, 
it seems to me ouglit not to conclude the subject. 
Before services were rendered the Senate refused 


to pay for those services, The services have since || 


been rendered; and, as is admitted by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, the services 
were valuable to the country. Now, sir, the ser- 


vices having been rendered, and having been val- | 


uable, so admitted by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and by other Senators who 


| have spoken, it seems to me eminently just that 
| we should pay for them. 
It is a trivial matter; it was supposed to be for 


the advantage of the agricultural and mechanical 
interests of the country that our products should 


| be fairly represented at the World’s Fair; and 
| the President, as I think with great propriety, 
sent a gentleman eminently qualified for this posi- | 


tion to represent our interests at Hamburg, from 
which our artisans and agriculturists have derived 


great credit, and will doubtless ultimately reap | 
great profit. Now, when it proposed that this | 


agent of the Government, sent by the President, 
shall receive the expenses incurred by him on this 
mission, it is opposed by the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

If it were a proposition to increase the appro- 
priations for building light-houses, or for com- 


| muting dues claimed in Europe imposing slight 


burdens on commerce, I doubt not it would re- 
ceive his support; but being a simple matter for 
the advantage of agriculture he can see no merit 


| in it, he can see no advantage to be derived from 


it, and no justice in defraying the expenses from 
the public Treasury. J confess I feel a little aston- 
ished atthe Senator. We are appropriating hun- 


dreds of thousands of dollars to build light-houses, | 


for whom? For the advantage of commerce. We 
are appropriating large sums of money at his 
suggesuon to remove burdens on commerce in 


Europe, for which the commercial interests alone || 
| ought to be made responsible, as I think. And 


when itis asked that an agent sent to Europe to 
represent the agricultural interests shall be paid 
his expenses, the Senator rises in his seat very 


gravely and says that he supposes the agricul- | 
| tural societies of the country ought to pay the 
| bill! LI submit that the merchants of the country 
| ought to build the light-houses, and ought to pay 


the expenses of the improvements of harbors and 
the cost of commuting dues assessed on our com- 
merce abroad, if equal justice is to be meted out 
and his views on this subject are to be indorsed 
by the Senate. 

Technically | know this gentleman has no claim 
on the Government, If it had been authorized 


| by law and an appropriation had been made in 
advamce, there would have been no necessity for | 


the adoption of this amendment. It is because 
there was no appropriation made heretofore that 
| now offer this amendment to meet the exigency 
which has arisen. We have senta man abroad 
to represent the greatagriéultural and mechanical 


| pursuits of this country at a World’s Fair; he 
went with a commission issued by the President || 


of the United States; he was recognized there as 
the representative of this nation in thatconvention, 
and, as we are told by Senators here, he discharged 


the duties incumbent on him with ability, and our || 
| agricultural and mechanical interests have derived 


great credit from his services, and it is now pro- 
posed by the Committee on Agriculture that we 


shall meet his expenses. ‘Thisis the whole Case, || 
and I confess I feel some astonishment that it | 


Mr. SUMNER. The Senator from Vermont || should meet with opposition on this floor. 
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Mr. CONNESS. I agree entirely in what has 
been said by the honorable Senator from lowa, 


except perhaps in the sharpness of his strictures 


toward the honorable chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, although I must say that 
1 think they were deserved, too; but the Senator 
from lowa has manifested more courage in apply- 
ing them than I could have if I had been in his 
lace. 

I believe that this appropriation should be made, 
Without detailing what transpired in the Commit- 
tee on Finance where the case was heard, | un- 
dertake to say that a similar statement made here 
to that which was made there, would secure the 
appropriation without any considerable opposi- 
tion. I will state in addition to what has been 
said by the honorable Senator from lowa that one 
of the results of this mission was the establish- 


|| ment there, where the commissioner went, of 


an institution for the collection and preservation 
of articles of American mechanical production. 
That institution has been established by the Ger- 
mans, to be maintained and conducted by them, 
in which articles of American manufacture in the 
mechanic arts are to be preserved and exhibited 
through all time. 

The point made by the Senator from Iowa 
seems to me to have great force in it. If the ap- 
propriation had been made by law in advance, 
pursuant to which this commissioner was ap- 
pointed and sent abroad, of course no question 
would remain to be determined. Ido not feel like 
raising a question as to the power of the Presi- 


| dent to send this commissioner there. I believe 


that it was an eminently judicious act; I believe 
that the selection was well made; and L believe 
that the compensation now proposed to be paid 
is inconsiderable compared with the advantages 
realized to the country, and | hope that the ap- 
propriation will be made. 1 may say, however, 
that I am still in favor of light-houses being built 
by the Government, and dues commuted, and so 
on. I believe that the Governmentcannot do too 
much in those directions. 

Mr.SUMNER. Mr. President, I am unwill- 
ing even for one moment to be leftin the position 
in which my honorable friend from lowa seems 
disposed to leave me. He holds me upas stand- 
ing in the way of an appropriation for the benefit 
of agriculture, and reminds the Senate that [ am 
assiduous in favor of appropriations for light- 


| houses. I am ready to follow the Senator in any 


appropriation which he will show to be legitimate 
in favor of agriculture. Was I not the original 


| author of the very proposition he now seeks to 
| sustain? I reported it from the committee which 


I represent on this floor; | urged its passage 
once, twice, and I think eventhree times. IL was 
voted down; the Senate was against making any 
such appropriation, and | submitted. ‘The law 
then did not sanction the appropriation, and of 
course, therefore, it did not sanction any appoint- 


_ ment with a view to compensation. 


I do not say that the President may not desig- 
nate an eminent citizen to go abroad and visit 
agricultural exhibitions. He may, and so may 
any Senator on this floor, designate an eminent 
citizen, and ask him to go abroad, but it is a pri- 
vate designation; it is not sustained by law; and 
lam ata loss how my honorable friend from 
lowa, who is usually so economical, and always 
so clear-sighted, can justify at this moment an 
appropriation which has not for its basis any 


original sanction of law. If this question had 


not been carefully considered by the Senate on 
former occasions and in advance, if they had not 
decided against the appropriation, | should feel 


| that possibly there was a certain opening for my 


excellent friend; but as the whole question was, 
on a former occasion, amply considered and voted 
upon, | do not see what opening there is now for 
asking the Senate to make an appropriation which 
it originally refused to sanction. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I fancy that very few 
weeks pass over the Senate in which we do not 
make grants to pay money which the law hes not 
before authorized. Almost every private claim 
which comes before us arises from something 
which has been done for which there was no le- 
gal provision. Frequently a man having done 
public service cannot get his pay because there is 
no appropriation to meet it, and that is the gen- 
eral character of a large class of private claims. 

If we were to insist on the principle and doc- 
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trine that because there had not been a legal pro- 
vision for such cases we were never to allow them, 
we might as well dismissall consideration of pri- 
vate claims. So much for the general principle. 

I acknowledge that I do not like the looks of 
things, when, after having had the subject before 
them, the Senate have refused to authorize athing, 


| able services rendered in an exigency which had | 


| voting for it. 


and then the President makes an appointment to || 


do the thing which the Senate have refused to au- 
thorize. On the first impression it looks like a 
wantof courtesy; butthat is all there is of it. The 
President still has the power to make appoint- | 
ments, and he may trust to the generosity, ff you | 
please, or the sense of justice of Congress to 
make the appropriation. Now, the result of this 
mission to Hamburg has been so marked, so ben- 
eficial in its consequences to the section of coun- 
try in which I live, that I cannot think it proper 


not been foreseen, and no payment therefor been 
previously authorized by law. If it were either 
of those questions, | should find no difficulty in 
1 understand it to be a question 
totally different. It is in effect this: if a given 
subject, which is not within the sphere of execu- 
tive action, be brought before Congress where it 
properly belongs, and Congress in their wisdom 


or want of wisdom (whichever it may have been) | 
refuse to take any action, can the Executive still | 
go on in the face of that decision, accomplish the || 


object, and lay the foundation of a claim which | 
The Executive || 


we ought to pay? I think not. 


ought not todo thus. Ido not know that he has. 


| Lam sure that it would be setting a very vicious 
| precedent if we were to make this appropriation. 


to let the subject entirely drop without any re- || 


marks of mine upon it. 

For many years our people had been in the 
habit of going to Europe—to Spain, to France, 
to Germany, as well as to England—for the pur- 


| from Massachusetts. 


What is the fact in this case? It has been per- 
fectly correctly stated by the honorable Senator 
An application was made 


| to Congress for an appropriation for the purpose | 


pose of obtaining breeds to improve their sheep, || 


and to improve the condition of the wool-growing 
interest of the country,a very important interest. 
Great sums of money had been expended in that 

yay; great numbers of different varictics of sheep 
had been from time to time imported into this coun- 
try; but I need not go into thathistory. American 
ingenuity and enterprise, improving upon these 
materials which they had obtained from Europe, in 
pointof fact finally produced a character of sheep, 
of wool-growing animals, which was of superior 
order toany.in Europe. In the region from which 
I come we had known this for several years, but 
the whole people of the United States did not 
know it. The people of California did not know 
it. It is true they had begun to send to New | 
England for sheep, and to take them from thence 
to California; but they did it, not because they 
thought it better than to go to Europe for them, 
although they had been to Europe for some, but 
because it was easier for them. 

This improved breed of sheep, improved upon 
by American enterprise and American ability, 
were carried to the Hamburg fair. ‘They there 
came in competition with the best breeds of Eu- | 
rope—flocks brought in by their nobility from all 
the different parts of Germany, from Spain, from 
France, and from Holland—and on full and fair 
investigation, under the supervision of this com- 
missioner, it was there decided that those sheep, 
carried indeed from Vermont, were superior to 
any sheep on earth. It wasso decided in Europe 
by their owncommittees. Thesheep were taken | 
from Vermont, and were sold by Mr. Campbell | 
in Europe after that decision. ‘Though that flock 
went from Vermont, it is not true that that kind 
of sheepis confined to Vermont. Theyare to be 
found all over New England, and they are getting | 
West now much more than they were formerly. 

Americans were then informed by European de- 
cisions, ** You need not send to Europe any more 
after sheep to improve your breeds; you have | 
got the best athome.’’ Now, I undertake to de- 
clare that there have been thousands, and I will 
not hesitate to say hundreds of thousands of dol- | 
lars saved to this country by that very decision; | 
preserved here instead of being sent to Europe. 
To be sure, you may say that fabulous prices | 
have been and are being given. It is not an | 
uncommon thing now in New England to sell a | 
single buck for $2,000 for the purpose of carrying 
him to California or to the West. Whole flocks | 
of the first quality of ewes are sold for two or three 





hundred dollars a head, entirely for the purpose fl 


of breeding and improving the condition of the 
sheep of thecountry. That money formerly used 
to go to Europe, but it is now saved in the coun- | 
try; and it is saved, as I may say, as the result | 
of this very mission to the Hamburg fair. 

Such having been the consequences in my part 
of the country, I could not think it my duty to 
let it drop as being a thing that did not call for 
some recognition. The services have been ren- 
dered; they were undoubtedly valuable; and 
though we did not order the thing to be done, in- | 
asmuch as it has been done, and well done, I | 
think it better to pay for it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, I do not un- 
derstand this to be a question whether we shall | 
pay a few thousand dollars for the benefit of the | 
agricultural interest of the country or for valu- | 


of representing this country at an agricultural fair 
in Europe. <A resolution on the subject was seut 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations — [It was 
reported favorably. 


the committee, urged the expediency of making 
an appropriation for the purpose asked. It was 
discussed very fully in this body. In view of 


It came back to the Senate, | 
and the chairman of the committee, representing || 


the condition of the country at thattime, the Sen- | 


ate did not deem it expedient to make the appro- 
priation. We were inastate of war; we were 
accumulating daily an immense debt. It was 
thought an unpropitious Ume to vote even the 
sum of $5,000 to represent the agricultural inter- 
est of this country abroad; and after, as I say, 
a very full discussion of the question, the propo- 
sition was rejected. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Sumner,] with his usual persist- 
ency when he is right, us he generally is, atleast 


| in his own estimation, and very frequently in the 
| opinion of the Senate also, not satisfied with the | 
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_ and proper to pay it; but if the matter had 
een brought here in the outset, and it had been 
examined, and the judgment of the Senate and of 
Congress had been passed upon it that it ought 
not to be done, | submit that the executive de- 
partment could not then properly do it, and we, 
with a proper sense of self-respect sand duty to 


| the Constitution and to ourselves could not then 


pay it or authorize it to be paid. 

‘Thus this matter now stands. It has been 
passed upon by the legislative department, passed 
upon beforehand; the case has been decided; and 
after that, executive action has been had con- 
trary to the decision of Congress, and we, be- 
cause the service is said to be valuable, are asked 
now to pay forit. I submit, Mr. President, that 
we have said, although the service might be valu- 
able, we could not incur the expense; and under 
those circumstances propriety, every principle 
on which this Senate ought to act, requires us 


| now to refuse to make this appropriation. 


Mr. HOWE. 1 am going to vote for this 
amendment, and I desire to say that | am going 
to vote for it without the slightest regard to the 
question whether the services of Governor Wright 
in that convention were of value to one interest 
or another of this country, or to no interest. I 
do not know, in fact, what was the value of his 
services as an agent of the Government there. 
Whether he was there in the interest of agricul- 
ture in general, or the wool interest in particu- 


| Jar, or whether he was there in the interest of 


| rejection, again pressed it on an appropriation || 


\| the matter of light-houses. 








bill, having the authority of the committee for so 
doing, and it was again rejected; and I believe it 
was again offered and still again rejected. 

Lam not about to say that the honorable Sena- 
tor from lowa had not aright tocomplain of this, 


and representing, as he does to some extent, the | 
| farming interests of the country, I will not deny | 
that he had a right to say, ** Why, this is very | 


narrow and illiberal to the most important inter- 
estofthe country.’’ Lam notsure, however, that 
we had the aid of the honorable Senator’s voice 
on that occasion. I forget how it was; but atall 
events, if we had his aid, we failed entirely to 
carry the proposition; it was lost. If he did not 
come to the rescue I am sorry for it, for with his 
aid [ think we should probably have carried it; 
but whether we had itor not, the proposition was 
defeated. 

In thiscondition of things, I ask, if the Exec- 


utive has appointed an agent to goto Europe, and || 


the bills for his salary or necessary expenses are 
brought here to Congress, and we refuse to pay, 
ought it to be said that we are inimical to the 
agricultural interest? No, sir, it is not a fair 
statement of the case. It is whether or not the 
legislative department of the country shall be in- 
dependent of the Executive, or shall be controlied 
by and be subordinate to the Executive. 

The honorable Senator from lowa alludes to 
Suppose there was a 
bill brought into this body to build a light-house 
which should be the means of lighting ships into 
the most important harbor of the country; that it 
was discussed here, and after full deliberation 
was voted down as at the time, at all events, not 
necessary, not a judicious thing to do; and that 
as soon as that had been done, the Treasury De- 
partment had gone on and built the light-house 
and sent the bills here to be paid: would anybody 
think that we were bound, out of regard to the 


commercial interests of the country, to vote an | 


appropriation to pay those expenses? No, sir; 
and yet nobody would say there was hostility to 
the commercial interests because we refused, un- 
der those circumstances, to pay the expenses of 
building such a light-house. It was a legislative 
matter beyond doubt; and if, under certain cir- 
cumstances and in an exigency, expenses had 
been incurred to erect a light-house, and the bill 
had been sent here with a request to have it paid, 


that would be another thing; perhaps it would be |) 


| ality even then, 


the mechanical or manufacturing industry of the 
country, pr whether he was there in the com- 
mercial interest as an agent of the Light-House 
Board, I do not stop to inquire at all. Lam gov- 
erned by the simple fact that he took a designa- 
tion from the President of the United States, 
and went there in 1863 to represent the United 
States of America in a convention in which the 
United States of America would: not have been 
represented if he had not gone there; and that of 
itself L think of great value to this country. It 
isa great gratification to my feelings to know 
that he was there at all events. 

When the resolution referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts was before the Senate, 
proposing to provide for just such a mission and 
pay for it, | voted for it; and when the Senate re- 
fused to make that appropriation I regretted it. 
knew that we were in the very morning of astrug- 
gle, the end of which was intended to putan end 
to this nationality. IThoped thatit would termin- 
ate differently. | knew that the very purpose of 
the assault which was then made upon us was to 
end this nationality. I thought it was excellent 
policy for us to make believe we were a nation~ 
‘There was a congress of the 
nations, and I thought it was our business to 
take our seat there, and to keep the flag. flying; 
and when this Senate refused to make an appro- 
priation for that purpose [| regretted it. 1 must 
say that, individually, I felt humiliated by it, more 


| so than when our flag was pulled down from Fort 


| Sumter. 


There was one place where the nations 
were represented, and where we did not take our 
seats. I wanted that we should ‘appear every- 
where. ; 

I do not think the President overruled Con- 
gress or attempted to overrule Congress at all. 
Congress simply said, not that we would not be 
represented there, but that we would not make 
any appropriation. Whether that decision was 
arrived at from any doubt as to whether we were 
an existing nation or not, | shall not undertake 
to say. Ilpresumeitwasnot. ‘They simply said 


| that under existing circumstances they would not 


| said you should. 


make an appropriation, ‘The President never 
The President has simply sent 


an agent there to represent us. He has imposed 


| no legal obligation upon the country to pay for 


| sented there, 


those services. The question for us to determine 
is whether we are glad to have been represented 
there or not. If we are, | think we should make 
payment for it; and Lam willing to make pay- 
ment because of the mere fact of being repre- 
I would vote for this simple ap- 


| propriation if the President, instead of sending 
| Governor Wright, had sent a photograph of the 
| goddess of Liberty there—anything to represent 


this pation in that congress. ‘That is what lam 


| willing to pay for, and thatis whatI shall vote 


to pay for. 
Mr. HARLAN. Mr. President, I can nearly 
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always indorse the positions taken by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, and nearly always concur 
with him in his conclusions when he carefully con- 
siders a subject. For once, however, | think his 
logic ia at fault; and if he votes against this amend- 
ment, it will #e on a pure question of etiquette be- 
tween him and the President of the United States. 
I will take his own case to illustrate what I mean. 

He says, suppose the President had proposed 
that a light-house should be built; Congress con- 
siders the subject, and refuses to make an appro- 
priation to build it; and, I will add, afterwards 
commercial gentlemen unite and construct it, and 
it serves an excellent purpose; that guided by its 
friendly light, weather-worn mariners onthe high 
seas make the port safely from month to month, 
and from year to year; it renders life and prop- 
erty ona dangerous coast more secure; it thus di- 
minishes the cost of the international exchange of 
commodities, and proves to be of public utility; 
not advantageous alone to the liberal gentlemen 
who advanced the means in the beginning, but 
advantageous to the whole country,to the great 
commercial interests of the nation, and, indirect- 
ly, toall collateral interests, agriculture included. 
Suppose that a proposition is then made to return 
to these gentlemen the money they advanced to 
erect that light, would the Senator from Connec- 
ticut oppose it? Would he then say to the New 
England merchant, originally, when this enter- 
prise was proposed, deeming that it would be 
worthless, 1 voted against it? ‘The experiment 
has been made, and it proves to be of vast advant- 
age to this great interest, and to the nation at 
large, but as I opposed it in the beginning, in the 
belief that it would be worthless, because I dif- 
fered with the President and though experience 
has shown that the President was right and that 
I was wrong, | will adhere to the error. 

Thatis substantially the case before the Senate. 
The President recommended that an appropria- 
tion be made to defray the expenses of a com- 
missioner to this World’s Fair. The subject was 
considered, and the appropriation was refused. 
Why refused? I must suppose not on account 
of obstinate opposition to the President, not be- 
cause the President recommended it, but because 
the Senate supposed that it would be useless, that 


it would be worii!ess, or that the service would | 


not be of sufficient advantage to the nation at large 
to jusufy the cost. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the honorable Senator will 
pardon me a moment, | believe no one at the time 


urged that the service was notdesirable,and might | 


not, and probably would not, be valuable, but 
because of the condition of the country. The 
necessary daily expenses were so great that the 
expenditure of any sum which could possibly be 
avoided, although for a valuable purpose, ought to 
be. The same reason exists, of course, now. 
Mr. HARLAN. Very well. If I understand 


the Senator, he now abandons his original posi- 


tion, and puts iton the ground of ability on the 


part of the Government to meet the expenses. 

Mr. FOSTER. That was the ground on which 
it was put originally. 

Mr. ARLAN. 
expenses from day to day are very large; and we 
are unable to meet this small liability! 1 do not 
agree with the Senatorinthis. ‘The nation is able 
to pay it. But I will return. 

The President suggested that an appropriation 
should be made. ‘I'he Senate refused it at the 


time. ‘The services had not been rendered, and, | 


as | was about suggesting, in the opinion of those 


who voted against it the services probably would | 


not be valuable, or, if so, would be valuable only 
to a special interest, not of sufficient national im- 
portance to justify the appropriation, and therefore 


it wasatthe time refused. Butthe President,as I | 
suppose, stated to this gentleman, * I will commis- | 
sion you to go abroad to represent the nation inthis | 
World’s Fair; no appropriation has been made; | 


ne will have to goat yourownexpense; you will 
vave to use your own means; if an appropriation 
shall hereafter be made by Congress, all well; and 
if not you will have to pocket the loss.”” The 
representative accepted he commission, defrays 
his own expenses, fulfills the mission, and all ad- 
mit itresulted in securing great credit to American 
artisans and agriculturists, and in securing vast 
immediate and prospective pecuniary profit to 
these great interests. The Senate was miswken, 
the Senate was wrong, and the President was right. 


We are engaged in war; the || 


| 
| 
| 


This is admitted all around. The recommenda- 
tion of the President ought to have been adopted 
in the outset; but because we did not then believe 
he was right, and honestly thought that he was 
wrong, we will adhere to the error, confessing it to 
have been an error. We will notnow admit that 


we erred by our votes, although all admit it in | 


their speeches. The President believed this to be 
of national interest, of national importance, and 
commissioned this gentleman, although without 
pay; Congress believing at the time thatit was not 
of national consequence, refused to provide means 
to defray the necessary expenses. In doing this 
the President violated no law and imposed on the 
country no legal liability to paya dollar. And no 
one pretends that such legal liability exists. Con- 
gress may now assume it or not, as it chooses. 
Jelieving that the mission has resulted in conse- 
quences of vast pecuniary advantage to the nation, 
the Committee on Agriculture believe that the 
nation should pay the necessary expenses incurred 
by the commissioner, 
The Senator from Massachusetts, however, at- 


terapted to evade the allusion | made to him by | 


saying that he originally was in favor of this prop- 
osition, that he mtrodueced it and voted for it. 
Then I beg to know why he abandons it now? 


Why should he commit an infanticide, why de- | 


stroy his.own offspring? He supported it when 
it emanated from himself; why should he op- 
pose it when it emanates from a more humble 
source? Js it because of the present origin of the 
measure ¢ 


As it seems to me, there is no better | 


reason for his reverse of position. He supported | 


it originally because he believed it was right; he 
now admits that it was right; that the nation has 
derived great advantage from it; that we have re- 


ceived a fall equivalent and more too, a hundred | 


times over, for all that we propose to appropriate; 
but because the Senate refused to approve it then 
when he proposed it, now he will oppose it when 
it emanates from a different source. I submit to 
him that this is his true logical position. 


right when proposed by the Committee on Agri- 


culture, and if he will be consistent with himself | 


he must vote for the proposition now which he 
sustained then. 

Mr. DAVIS. I range myself on this particu- 
lar question with the honorable chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The Senate 
will do me the justice to say that I do not do it 
from any sympathy with him. [Laughter.] The 
very consideration that induces the Senator from 
Wisconsin to sustain the measure is the identical 
one upon which I oppose it. 


lL was on the Committee on Foreign Relations | 


when this measure was recommended tothe adop- 
tion of the committee by the sanction of the 


| President of the United States, and upon the spe- | 


cial letter written by the diplomatic agent from | 


the country in which the Fair was about tobe held. | 


I thought that the agency ought to be established, 
and that the agent should be sent. I sustained 
the proposition in committee and I voted for it in 
the Senate; and I well recollect the persistence 
and ability with which the honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations repeatedly 
urged it in the Senate. It was voted down upon 


the considerations suggested by the Senator from | 


Connecticut. 


I thought the considerations were | 


too small to interfere with the sending of suchan | 


agent, and having such a representative as this 


country should have in a Fair to be held in Ger- | 


| position ranks in this country whom I would 


many; but the Senate thought otherwise. They 
expressly and pointedly refused to make the ap- 
propriation, That was their deliberate judgment 
and action; and after they had taken that posi- 


tion, the President, in defiance of that position of | 
the Senate, and in defiance of its purpose not to | 


incur the expenses of such an agency as this, 

nevertheless persisted in appointing the agent. 
My friend from Wisconsin says that if a da- 

guerreotype likeness had been sent by the Presi- 


| dent to that fair he would have voted for the 


appropriation. I so understood him; I may be 
| mistaken. . 


Mr. HOWE. Not of himself, but of the god- 
dess of liberty. 

Mr. DAVIS. Idid notsay ofhimself. I would 
rather have the likeness of the goddess of lib- 
erty than the President’s. It would be much more 


|| comely and attractive, thatiscertain. [Laughter.] 


ii But the very reason that prompts the Senator 
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from Wisconsin to give this appropriation his 
support induces me to go against It. never 
would, atany time, under any Administration, or 
under the sanction of any President that ever pre- 
sided over the Government of this country, vote 
for an appropriation to a matter to which the 
Senate had withheld its approbation when the 
President in defiance of that approbation, and 
upon his will sought to carry itout. I do not do 
this for the intrinsic importance of this small 
affair; very far from it. I was an earnest advo- 
cate of the appropriation at the time that it was 
proposed, and I regretted its failure; but this is a 
precedent of infinitely more evil than any good 
resulting from the agency, or all the results of our 
representation in that fair. Weall know that pre- 
cedent becomes law; that precedent becomes an 
institution; that precedent changes law; that pre- 
cedent changes constitutional provision; that pre- 
cedent subverts the fundamental principles of 
government itself, and it is just such precedent as 
this promises to be, and as itis. The executive 
branch of the Government in its head and in its 


| heads of Departments has ad libitum upon its own 


jleasure created from time to time offices accord- 


| Ing to its own judgment or caprice or purpose to 








| 


| of mine. 


corrupt, and in addition to that #t has attached to 
and given such pay and salarics to these officers 
as it pleased, by its own authority, in defiance of 
the legislative will of Congress, and in defiance 
of the limitations imposed upon executive power 
and discretion by the Constitution, 

It is not only in this matter, but tRousands of 
other matters, that this President has contemned 
and trampled upon the authority of Congress to 
create offices and to establish the pay and salary 
for those offices, and has also trampled upon the 
restrictions and prohibitions of the Constitution 
that prevented him and his department from cre- 
ating offices and fixing their pay and salaries. 
All these matters and principles pertain to the 


|| legislative department of the Government, and 
If the | 
measure was right when proposed by him, it is | 


they ought to be strictly maintained and defended 
by that department as a part of its own exclusive 


| legislative power under the Constitution. When- 


ever the President inthis matter or any other im- 
pinges on this principle, and the peculiar and 
distinctive province and prerogative of Congress, 
itis, in my judgment, much more important to 
rebuke him and to put down the President than 
to secure any temporary good which the object 
to which he had thus abused his power might lead. 

Mr. President, | may make these remarks for 
another consideration. Thisagentisan old friend 
I have a very high personal regard for 
him. I would regret if he should lose anything 
personally; but know that my opposition to the 
measure will not prejudice him or it, but will 
rather have an effect, it ithas any effect whatever, 
to help along its passage. I shall be very much 
disappointed if the Senate does not pocket the 
usurpation of power which the President has 
practiced upon the present occasion, and if it 
should have the independence now to rebuke and 
repudiate that President and that usurpation of 

ower. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, if I were 
to consult my personal feelings alone, I should 
vote for this proposition. However much I may 
disagree with the political principles or position 
of Mr. Wright, of Indiana, my personal inter- 
course with him was always of the most agree- 
able and friendly character. I found him a kind- 
hearted gentleman, agreeable to all his associates. 
If this was a mere appropriation to him, and I 
had the authority to vote it, I certainly would 
vote for it, because [ know of no man in the op- 


more cheerfully vote to pay than I would Mr. 
Wright. But I think the honorable Senator from 


| Kentucky has placed this question upon its true 


grounds, and I shall be governed by the argument 
which he has made. 1 am compelled, therefore, 
to vote against an allowance to a friend whom | 
esteem, simply because | have not the power or 
authority to vote in his favor. 

Mr. POMEROY. 1 should not have said any- 
thing but for the yeas and nays being called, and 
I now merely desire to state that I shall vote 
against this allowance with a great deal of reluc- 
tance. I shall do it principally because this ar- 
rangement was entered into with the understand- 
ing that there was to be nothing paid, We had 
a full discussion of this matter here, and reasons 
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were urged for and against the measure by several 
Senators, in which I took at least a very small 
part. I say this arrangement was entered into 





| 


| 
| 


with the understanding, as I think, that if this ser- | 


tion by the Government, and I do not think we | 
should come in at this late day and seek an ap- 


propriation when it was decided by three succes- 


sive votes that there would be no appropriation | 


made. I shall vote againstit simply because I 


believe that that was the understanding, that was | 
the sentiment disclosed by the votes of Congress, | 
if they have any instruction at all; and that cer- 


tainly was their vote. 
The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 8, nays 20; as followe: 


YEAS—Messrs. Cullamer, Conness, Foot, Harlan, Howe, 
Lane of Indiana, Ramsey, and Riddie—8. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Buckalew, Carlile, 
Clark, Davis, Dixon, Farwell, Foster, Hale, Henderson, 
Morgan, Pomeroy, Richardson, Saulsbury, Sherinan, 
Sprague, Sumner, Ten Eyek, and Wilson—20, 


ABSENT—Messrs. Chandler, Cowan, Doolittle,Grimes, | 


Harding, Harris, Hendricks, Hicks, Howard, Johnson, 
Lane of Kansas, McDougall, Morrill, Nesmith, Powell, 
Trumbull, Van Winkle, Wade, Wilkinson, Willey, and 
Wright—21. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. MORGAN. 


I desire to offer an amend- | 


ment from the Committee on Military Affairs and | 


the Militia to come in at the end of the bill: 


For a gold medal to Cornelius Vanderbilt, pursuant tothe 
joint resolution approved January 28, 1864, $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in, and or- 


dered to be engrossed; and it was ordered thatthe | 


bill be read a third time. 
time, and passed. 


NAVAL ACADEMY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate the annual report of the board of visitors to 
the Naval Academy for 1864. 

Mr. GRIMES. I move that it be referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and that the 


usual number of copies be printed for the use of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ferred. 
to the Committee on Printing. 
from a Department. 

Mr. GRIMES. It is the report of the board of 
visitors to the Naval Academy, which ought prop- 
erly to have accompanied the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no ob- 
jection the order to print will be made. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. GRIMES. I desire to say in connection 
with what I have said that the reason why it did 
not accompany that report was because it had not 
been received at the time the annual report was 
made to the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


On motion of Mr. GRIMES, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business, 
and, after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


It was read the third 


It will be so re- 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespayr, January 10, 1865. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
% Rev. T. R. Howterr. 
he Journal of yesterday was read andapproved. 


MILITARY ARRESTS. 


Mr. KERNAN, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be, and 


the same is, directed to inquire and report to the House | 


what legislation or action, it any, is necessary to secure to 


Under the rule the motion to print goes | 
The report is not | 


persons arrested and imprisoned by military authority a | 


prompt examination into the cause of their arrest, aud 
their discharge if there be no adequate cause for their de- 
tention, and a speedy trial where there is such cause. 


GUNBOAT FOR LIBERIA. 


Mr. SPALDING asked unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table, for the purpose 
of action thereon, a bill (S. No. 356) to authorize 
the President of the United State’ to transfer a 
gunboat to the Government of Liberia. 

My. COX objected. 


| introduced a bill for the relief of W. J. Harding, 


Pr- || of Virginia; which was read a first and second 
vice was rendered there should be no appropria- || 
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W. J. HARDING. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE, by unanimous consent, 


time, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF STEAM WILISTLES. 


Mr. PIKE, by unanimous consent, submitted 
the following resolution; which was read, con- 
sidered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Naval Committee be requested to 
inquire into the expediency of establishing steam whistles 
at Cape Elizabeth, Matinicus Rock, Quoddy Head, for the 
benefitot the naval and mercantile shipping of the country. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate, by Mr. 
Hicker, its Chief Clerk, notifying the House 
that that body had passed House bill No. 644, 
to extend to certain persons in the employ of the 
Government the benefits of the Asylum for the 
Insane in the District of Columbia, with anamend- || 
ment, and bills and a joint resolution of the follow- 
ing titles,in which he was directed to ask the con- 
currence of the House: 

An act (S. No. 281) for the relief of Alexander 
J. Atocha; 

An act (S. No. 384) to amend an act entitled 
‘© An act to establish and extend the charter of 
the Franklin Insurance Company,’’ approved 2d 
March, 1838; and 

A joint resolution (S. No. 82) to encourage | 
enlistinents and to promote the efficiency of the 
military forces of the United States. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF INSANE ASYLUM. 

Mr. ALLEY, by unanimous consent, sub- 
mitted the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of providing by law 
that the Superintendent ot the Insane Asylum in the District 


of Columbia be appointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 


ATTACK ON THE CILEYENNES. 


Mr. ORTH, by unanimous consent, submitted 
the following resolution; which was read, con- 
sidered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the committee on the conductof the war 
be requested to inquire into and report all the facts con- 
nected with the late attack of the third regiment of Colo- 
rado volunteers, under Colonel Chevington, on a village of 
the Cheyenne tribe of Indians, near Fort Lyon. 


GUNBOAT FOR LIBERIA——AGAIN. 
Mr.COX. I would say to my colleague, [Mr. 


SpatpinG,} whoasked to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill to give a gunboat to Liberia, that [ | 
will withdraw my objection provided he will al- || 
low me to make one little amendment, to strike || 

| 


out ‘* Liberia’’ and insert ‘* Peru.”’ 
Mr. J.C. ALLEN. 1 object. || 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
the regular order of business. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY, 
The SPEAKER. The next business in order 


is the consideration of the business in which the | 
House was engaged at the adjournment yester- 
day, being the motion to reconsider the vote by | 
which the House on the 15th of last June rejected 
a joint resolution (S. No. 16) submitting to the | 
Legislatures of the several States a proposition to 
amend the Constitution of the United States, on 
which the gentleman from lowa[Mr. Kasson] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Speaker, when this ques- 
tion was up atthe last session of Congress | had 
no opportunity, from certain causes then existing, 
to ask the attention of the House to the views 
which I entertain upon the only two questions 
which, in my judgment, are involved in its con- 
sideration. These are its constitutionality and | 
its policy. Norhad I intended until yesterday to | 
ask the attention of the House even to these two 
questions; but when the distinguished gentleman | 
from the Louisville district of Kentucky [Mr. | 
Mattory] rose in his place and called the atten- | 
tion of his side of the House to certain questions 
which, in my judgment, are outside of the main 
questions at issue, | thought it my duty, as it 
certainly is my pleasure, to ask the attention of || 
the House to the propriety of such appeals. It | 
seemed to me that with some emphasis and with | 
somewhat of the air of leadership of his colleagues | 


I demand || 





| were new lights, anc 


em... 


upon that side of the House, the gentleman from 
Kentucky demanded to know of them if there 

S. with still further emphasis, 
if there were new * influences’’ brought to bear 
upon them since the question was considered at 
the last session, that should change the vote of any 
member who then voted against this proposition. 


| | wish for myself toanswer that there have been 


new lights and new influences brought to bear 
upon its consideration, and that gentleman [ think 
is entitled to the commiseration of his associates 


if he has been unable to recognize these lights 


and these influences. 
Why, sir, this question was propounded to the 


| people of this country by the convention of Union 
| men which met at Baltimore in June of last year; 


they challenged the people of this entire nation 
to its consideration by declaring that the best in- 


| terests of the country required that this amend- 


ment should beadopted. And when the conven- 
tion with which that gentleman was allied met 
subsequently in the city of Chicago about the Ist 
of September, they did not dare to take up the 
issue thus presented by a counter-statement to the 
Democracy of this country. They failed to meet 
the issue and to rally their adherents upon that 
basis. And I contend, sir, as a man raised and 
trained in the Democratic faith, that there is not 
one authentic doctrine of that party to which its 
most devoted adherentin this House should give 
his attention to-day as preventing the free and 
philosophic and calm exercise of his judgment 
in respect to the propriety of supporting this 
amendment. If the Democratic party desired to 
pledge gentlemen upon the other side of the House 
to opposition to it, L ask them why they did not 
in that convention rally the Democracy upon that 
basis, and tell them that it was a radical change, 
and that it was unconstitutional, as has now been 
claimed by some members upon the other side of 
the House. I affirm that there is no doctrine of 
the Democratic party that is against the proposi- 
tion effered here for the action of this House to- 
day. On the contrary, I affirm that there is abun- 
dant testimony fron: the Democratic fathers of this 
country to the propriety of considering a ques- 
tion of this kind, and sustaining it as a matter of 
just statesmanship in this nation. 

Mr. MALLORY. I would inquire of my friend 
from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] if he 1s not aware that 
in every amendment that has heretofore been 
made to the Constitution of the United States the 
effort and the effect has not been to increase the 
powers of the States and diminish the powers of 
the General Government. 

Mr. KASSON. I will answer that question 


| very soon in the course of my argument. 


Mr.MALLORY. And 1 willalsoask if those 
changes have not been made by the very Demo- 


| cratic leaders to whom he now refers as guides to 


gentlemen on this side of the House, 
Mr. KASSON. I will answer both questions 
before I have done. 
At present I go on to say that the new light 
and the new influence to which I refer is simply 
this—and I appeal to the Democrats themselves 
for proofof what | say—that it had been the law 


| of the Democracy from the beginning of this 


Government to this time, that true Democracy 
was obedience to the will of the people when law- 
fully and constitutionally expressed. I say that 
when this question was submitted to the people 
of this country during the last canvass it was 
fully discussed. In my own district, in joint de- 
bate, in every one of the twenty-three counties it 
was debated on the stump, and so far as | know 
it was debated in some way in every other dis- 


| trict in this Union, and when the voice of the 
| majority of the people of this country, as the re- 


sult of this canvass, pronounced in favor of the 
progress of events, as indicated by this amend- 
ment, itis alaw of the Democracy thatthey should 
defer to the will of the people thus declared with 
almost the force of national law. 

Mr. MALLORY. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him another question? 

Mr. KASSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MALLORY. I understand that the gen- 
tleman now claims that because the majority of 
the people of the United States indicated their ap- 

roval of this change in the Constitution of the 
nited States therefore the immense minority 
who opposed it should submit and consent to the 
change. Now, if he undertakes to assume that 
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the majority can change the Constitution, and that 
the immense vote against any such proposed 
change should have no influ&ace, then I will give 
up the contest. If he makes any argument atall 
of the kind which I understood him to make, 
should he not claim that two thu lsof the people 
of the United States sustained his candidate and 
p itlorms 

Mr. KASSON. I will remark to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Matvony] that he again 
fails to appreciate the old Democratic doctrine, 
that the will of the majority constitutionally ex- 
pressed is the lawful indication of the course that 
should be pursued by the Democracy. bLutwhen 
the proposition 1s not final, but is to submit the 
amendment thus supported by the majority to 
the constitutional preponderating majority of two 
thirds and three fourths, it js against true Democ- 
racy to refuse that submission to the people. 

Mr. MALLORY. 
mit me, | will make another statement which he 
can have the benefit of in his argument, and that 
is that that form of amendment was voted for by 
a minority of the people of the United States. 

Mr. KASSON. I find that my friend has fallen 
inte another error which we have so often found 
prevailing with him and his frends, and that is, 
the recognition of the rightof men who have re- 
pudiated the Cons titution and souglitto overthrow 
the Government to be allowed to press down and 
resist the action of men who acknowledge their 


If the gentlernan will per- 


just allegiance to it; a doctrine that is anti-Demo- 
cratic, unjust, and, | think, against the future as 
well as the present peace of this country. Aside 
from that his statement is unfounded in fact. 

The course of our national statesmanship upon 
this question has been somewhatremarkable, ‘The 
pendulum has swung first in one direction, then 
by reaction in the other direction, and now it ts 
returniug to the course of its original action. The 
fathers of this country did consider this question, 
and considered itin the same spiritin which we 
are now considering it upon this side of the House. 

We are told here that the change is radical; that 
we have no power or authority to make tt; in 
other words, that we are proposing to introduce 
into the Constitution an element and doctrine so 
much outside of the scope of the Constitution, as 
originally established, as to deserve the appella- 
tion now ofa“ radical’ and unjustifiable change. 
Aud one of the gentlemen upon the other side of 
the House, I think the gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Macroary,]} demanded atthe close of his argu- 
ment yesterday, “If you do this thing what obli- 
gation will exist upon the States or the people to 
adhere toa Government thus radically changed?” 
To that | wish now to call the attention of the 
Llouse. 

Aud first, I ask permission to read what oc- 
curred in the Convention that framed the Con- 
stitation, and the reasons given for that action, 
showing that the position taken by gentlemen 
upon that side of the House yesterday was in di- 


rect contravention of the spirit of the fathers who | 


made the Constitution itself. For example, quot- 
ing from the third volume of the Madison Papers, 
when the very question of the action of the Con- 
vention upon this subject was referred to and was 
under consideration, Mr. Madison declared that 
he “thoughtit wrong to admitin the Constitution 
that there could be property in man;’’ and Mr. 
Randolph moved that the word * servitude”’ be 
stricken outand the word ‘ service’? inserted; 
and then follows the reason, as given in the Mad- 
ison Papers, for the change? 

* The former [sert itude] being thought to express the con- 
dition of slaves, and the latter [service] the obligation of 
free persons. 

lt was so done. 

Notonly that, but this subect was wrought into 
the very texture of the Constitution itself; for that 


Convention prohibited the importation of slaves | 


into this country after the year named in the Con- 
stitution; that is to say, it authorizes the prohibi- 
tion of that importation after the year 1808, and 
that prohibition was made effectual by subsequent 
law. 


I refer to this to show that we are ouly treating 


upon one of the same class of questions which 
were treated by the men who made the Cousti- 
tution itself; and therefore itis now within the 


legitimate scope of any constitutional amendment | 


affecting this subject. 


1 will now ask the Clerk to read to this House || 
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the opinions entertained by Patrick Henry, as 
expressed in the convention of Virginia that 
met for the ratification of the Constitution. I 
ask him to read the passage I have marked to 
show that he opposed the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, or expressed doubts of the propriety of 
so doing, because it so far covered this sabject, 
in its terms, as to justify even the positive and 
direct action of Congress itself upon it, without 
any additional authority to be derived from a 
future amendment of that instrument. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“If you give power tothe General Government to pro- 
vide for the general detense, the means must be commen- 
surate to the end. All the means in the possession of the 
people must be given tothe Goverument which is intrusted 
with the publie defense. In this State there are two hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand blacks, and there are many 
in several other States; but there are few or none in the 
northern States; and vet, ifthe northern States shall be of 
opinion that our numbers are numberless, they may call 
forth every national resource. May Congress not say that 
every black must fight?) Didwe not see a little of this last 
war? We were notso hard pushed asto make emancipation 
general; butacts of Assembly passed, that every slave who 
would go tothe Army should be free. Another thing will 
contribute to bring this event about. Slavery is detested ; 
we feel its fatal effects; we deplore it with all the pity of 
humanity., Let all these considerations at some future | 
period press with full force on. the minds of Congress, Let | 
thathumanity which, [ trust, will distinguish America, and 
the necessity of national defense; let all these things op- 
erate on their minds; they will search that paper and see 
if they have power of manumission. And have they not, 
sir? Have they not power to provide for the general de- 
fense and welfare?) May they not think that these call for 
the abolition of slavery? May not they pronounce all slaves 
tree? And willthey not be warranted by that power? There 
is no ambiguous implication or logical deduction. The 
paper speaks to the point. They have the powerin clear, 
unequivocal terms, and will clearly and certainly exer- 


* 0 
cise it. 


Mr. KASSON. And in reply to objections of 
that kind, made in the convention of Virginia, 
another distinguished member of that convention, 
Governor Randolph, rebuked them, and said: 


‘*T hope that there are none here who, considering the 
subjectin the calm light of philosophy, will advance an ob- 
jection dishonorable to Virginia, that, at the moment they 
are securingthe rights of their citizens, there is a spark of 
hope that these unfortunate men now held in bondage 
may, by the operation of the General Government, be made 
free.’—3 Ell. Deb., page 598. 


Such, sir, was the doctrine, at that time, of the 
fathers of the country, regarding it as a consider- 
ation in favor of the Constitution then proposed 
for adoption that there was a possibility that un- | 
der its operation, whether by laws passed under | 
it or by amendments that might be made in ac- | 


| cordance with it, there was a possibility, **a spark 


of hope,’’in the language of Governor Randolph, 
**that these unfortunate men held in bondage 
might be made free.”’ 

Again, sir, at the same time when the Conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution was in session 
the Congress of the Confederation was sitting in 


| Philadelphia; and [ quote from the act known as 


the ** ordinance of 1787,”’ which established free- 


| dom throughout the great northwestern territory, 


these words, declaring its purpose: 


* For extending the fundamental principle of civil and 


religious liberty, which form the basis whereon these repub- 


lies, their laws, and constitutions, are erected.”’ | 


| Thasdeclaring thatthe very basis on which rested 


the republies then existing, the several States then | 


| sovereign, was the fundamental principle of civil 


| for a longer period. 


and religious liberty; and they desired toextend it 
to the northwestern territory by declaring every 
slave free (that was the practical effect of it) in 
all that vastterritory. And I may state in this con- 
nection that by act of Congress at that time, and | 
by its reénactment by the first constitutional Con- | 
gress, slaves were emancipated in that territory. | 
And I recollect well that subsequently there 
came from Indiana, then a Territory, (and, Mr. 
Speaker, you will remember the historical fact,) 
petitions to Congress, praying for the suspension, 
in regard to slavery, of the operation of that or- 
dinance reénacted under the Constitution, the 
object being, from the necessity for labor, to au- 
thorize the people of that Territory to hold slaves 


Thus we find, sir, that in the very inception of 
the Government, by its organic laws, by its de- 
bates (and | could occupy hours in citing from 
them to the same effect) this very subject was con- 
sidered asalegitimate subject of legislation. And 
when the other gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cray] declares that by this proposition we pro- 
pose to take from the people of Kentucky their | 
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property, to deprive them of that which belonged 
to them as property, I call his attention to the bet- 
ter spirit of the fathers of this country, who de- 
nied that it was property, and regarded 1t only in 
the light of personal service, like that which an 
apprentice owes to his master, except that this 
continued for life and the other for aterm of years. 
And further, in connection with this charge of 
robbing citizens of their property, I call attention 
to the fact that, so far as | have been able to exam- 
ine, all the emancipation that has taken place in 
the United States of America from the beginning 
of its history to the present time, whether by States 
or by the United States, has been emancipation 
without compensation. Letany gentleman in this 
House from any State in the Union where eman- 
cipation has taken place, correct my statement if 
lam in error. In Massachusetts there was no 
compensation 

Mr. MALLORY. Emancipation heretofore 
has been more gradual, and not immediate. 

Mr. KASSON. No, sir. 

Mr. MALLORY. And by the States, and not 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. KASSON. I speak now of the principle 
| of compensation, If itis unjustifiable, there being 
no express provisions of the Constitution against 
it, if it be unjustifiable to take what they call 
property without just compensation, then, sir, it 
applies to the action of States exactly as it does 
to the United States; and to gradual emancipa- 
tion identically with prompt emancipation; for 
gradual emancipation only takes away a smaller 
proportion, a less amount of the property. It 
would be just as much a violation of principle. 
It is a question of degree, and not a change of 
principle. 

Now I affirm, Mr. Speaker, that the State of 
Massachusetts emancipated without compensa- 
| tion; that the State of New Hampshire emanci- 
| pated without compensation; so also the State of 
| Rhode Island; the State of Connecticut; the State 
| of New York; and the State of Pennsylvania; so 
also the State of Missouri; so also the State of 
Maryland, thank God, since the outbreak of this 
war. And done upon this principle, not that itis 
taking away property, but that it is dissolving a 
relation; in other words, declaring that this is not 
property at all, but is a relation or an institution 
which is always subject to the operation of the 
legislation of the country in proper form. 

Now, sir, this being so, with what consistency 
with the history of this country, I ask gentlemen 
| on that side of the House, can they rise here and 
say that this change is ‘* unjustifiable,’’ ** uncon- 
stitutional,’’ *radical,’’ so as even to discharge 
from allegiance to thisGovernment the States and 
the citizens of the several States? So it was in- 
timated yesterday by thé gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Matiory.] There is no basis for 
the charge in history. ‘There is no basis for it in 
logic. Our fathers did not regard this as property 
like that which is property by the universal laws 
of mankind. Why, sir, that thing which is re- 
garded as property under the Constitution of the 
United States and by all civilized nations we all 
| understand. Remedies are given in every court 

in every civilized nation for the recovery and 
protection of what is generally called property. 
This used to be called aninstitution, They used 
to appeal to us, ** Do not touch our domestic re- 
| lations; do not touch our domestic institutions.” 
3ut when they find that institutions and relations 
are the subjects of legislation, they then change 
the name and call it ** property’’ and interference 
with their ‘* property.’’ 
From my own State I wish to cite a very remark- 
able illustration of the point,a very solemn state- 





|| ment of acitizen of lowa, whom gentlemen on the 


| other side willacknowledge as authority, the very 
| gentleman who, if my memory is not in error, offi- 
ciated in Iowa during the last canvass upon the 
Democratic Central National Executive Commit- 
tee,a gentleman who was judge in the Territory of 
lowa, and whose judgments appear in the first 
volume of our judicial decisions. This gentleman 
still adheres to Democracy in its strongest and 
most obnoxious form, so far as I know. I read 
from the first case reported in the first volume of 
the reports of that Territory to show the position 
that was judicially taken by a gentleman hold- 
ing that relatio# to it and to the Democratic party. 
| It was a case involving the right of a slave to his 
| freedom by virtue of a territorial law of Congress, 
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and without compensation. In answer to a part | 
of the argument, he said: 

“The law does not take away his property in express 
terms, but declares it no longer to be property at aif. Ot 
course those legal remedies which can only be resorted to 
upon the presumption of a still subsisting ownership in the 
master, became altogether annihilated.”’ 

Wow there is the judicial opinion of a strong 
and acknowledged Democratthat it is not taking | 
away property, but simply changing a relation, 
and declaring that that relation shall no longer 
constitute property. Sir, it isa modern heresy, 
introduced mainly by those who are now the 
sworn and acting enemies of the United States, 
that a slave is property as your horse, your ox, 
and your ass are property. Itis no doctrine of 
the fathers and no doctrine of the Federal courts 
of the country as administered in theearly times. 

Then, sir, f think I have shown by history that 
we, at least, have the right to deal with this sub- 
ject by amending the Constitution, provided we 
do it according to its own terms. ; : 

Gentlemen say that we are interfering with 
State rights. In this particular I call their atten- 
tion to what the Constitution has already done to 
interfere with State rights. They tell us this is 
a **change”’ of the General Government. They | 
call the Constitution an ** agency,’’ a *compact,”’ 
a ‘*contract,’’ all of which is contrary toa sound 
judgment upon the instrument itself. I take issue 
with that doctrine, and | appeal to those gentle- 
men to meet the issue, that the Constitution cre- 
ates a Government within the scope of its pow- | 
ers as absolute, as sovereign, as complete as is | 
the Government of any State in the Union, legit- 
imately constituted by the people. 

The Constitution reads in its opening clause, 
that— 

‘* We, the people of the United States, in order to form | 
a more perfect Union, establish justice, Insure domestic | 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.” 

Notthat ** we the sovereign States do make this 
compact;”’ not that ** we the independent States | 
do agree as follows;’’ not that ** we the people of 
the United States create an agency subject to the 
control of the States;’? but that we the people of 
the United States, for the objects named ‘* do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution.’’ Now gen- 
tlemen may be able to show me in what that dif- 
fers from the organization of the governments in 
the States. But I challenge them to show me 
one point of difference which constitutes this an 
agency or compact in distinction from a constitu- 
tional Government which does not apply equally 
to any State constitution and government in this 
Union. 

Did not this Constitution. interfere with State 
rights? Did it not take away from every one of 
those States the right to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof; the right to establish post offi- 
ces and post roads; the right of regulating their 
commerce with foreign countries; the right to 
make treaties or alliances with other States; and 
the rightto do a hundred things which exist with 
every sovereign and independent State? And yet 
we are continually told here by gentlemen on the 
other side that we are interfering with the right 
of sovereign States when the very Constitution | 
itself takes away a large portion of the rights of | 
sovereign States and appropriates them to the ac- 
tion and control of the Government of the United 
States of America. 

Why, sir, it even compels those States, in their | 
contest with each other, to go into the courts of | 
the United States as litigants, and qualifies the 
Supreme Court of the United States, now sitting 
in the other end of this Capitol, to pass judgment 
upon the respective claims of whatthey are pleased | 
to call the sovereign States of this Union. I say | 
that in the light of these facts it is a logical ab- | 
surdity to affirm upon this floor that we are inter- | 
fering with the rights of sovereign States when 
we simply propose to take from the scope of their 
action one single subject more in addition to those 
which were withdrawn by the original Constitu- 
tion. : 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ihave been listening with 
pleasure,.as | always do, to the remarks of the 
gentleman from lowa. 








mit yesterday. With the gentleman’s permis- 
sion I will preface the question I desire toask by 


] understand them to ap- | 
ply to something which I had the honor to sub- |, 


a brief statement. My doctrine upon the subject | Union, he has done me great injustice. I have 


of State sovereignty: is this: they are sovereign 
upon those subjects which were reserved to them 
by the Constitution; that the Federal Govern- 
ment is sovereign upon those questions which 


| were granted to its control by the States when they 








formed the Union. Wherein the Federal Govern- 
ment is sovereign, it is beyond the interference of 
States, and equally the States are beyond the con- 
trol of the Federal Government on all matters re- 


served originally by themselves to their own ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. 


And now let me ask the gentleman from lowa, | 


is his argument to amount toa denial that the 
States are sovereign upon the domestic institution 
of slavery? Ifso,why is there found in the Chi- 
cago platform a plank which denies to the Fed- 
eral Government the power to touch this question 
in any State? 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman from Indiana 
is too good a logician to consider that question as 
one of radical importance. He knows very well 
from the tenor of my argument that my object is 
to show that we have the right to take, by amend- 
ment of the Constitution, one additional element 
of what otherwise would be the domestic power 
of the States; because we are only dealing with 
the same kind of questions that were dealt with 


| in the formation of the Constitution which took 


from them other of their rights, and I was pro- 
ceeding to show that in this proposition we are 
running in the legitimate line of a diminution of 
State rights, for the better promotion of * the 
general welfare.’? | will now read an extract 


| froma very solemn letter signed by George Wash- 


ington, unanimously adopted by the Convention 
which framed the Constitution, and addressed to 


| the Congress of the Confederation then in session, 


in order to show in answer to the gentleman from 


| Indiana, and toa question propounded to mea 


while ago by the gentleman from Kentucky, the 


| relative importance of the Union upon the one 


hand, and those so-called sovereign rights of the 
States upon theother. In that letter, dated Sep- 
tember 17, 1787, adopted unanimously by the Con- 
vention, as | beg gentlemen to remember, Wash- 
ington Says: 

‘Tt is obviously impracticable in the Federal Govern- 
ment of these States to secure all rights of independent sov 


| ereignty to each, and yet provide for the interest and safety 
| of all. 


Individuals entering into socicty must give up a 
share of liberty to preserve the rest. The magnitude of the 
sacrifice must depend as wellon situation and circumstance as 
on the object to be obtained. Itis at all times difficult to 
draw with precision the line between those rights which 
muat be surrendered and those which may be reserved ; 
and on the present oceasion this difficulty was increased 
by a difference among the several States as to their situa 
tion, extent, habits, and particular interests. 

In all our deliberations on this subject we Kept steadily 
in our view that which appears to us the greatest interest 
of every true American—the consolidation of our Union— 
in which is involved our prosperity, felicity, safety, perhaps 
our national existence.” 

Now, let gentlemen upon the other side of the 
House consider that George Washington and the 
Convention that framed the Constitution declared 
**the consolidation of the Union”’ to be the su- 
preme object of every true American, and ask 
themselves where they stand if they oppose an 
amendment that has for itsexpress and acknowl- 
edged object and effect the consolidation of the 
Union by the simple act of rendering the institu- 
tions in one respect In this country accordant, that 


respect being the very one which has caused this | 


those framers of the Constitution declared would 


| present war and brought about the very evils that | 


exist for want of a proper consolidation of this | 


Union. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The gentleman will allow 
me one moment. Ido notrise for the purpose of 
disturbing the current of his argument, and if it 
is at all disagreeable I will not interrupt him. 
Inasmuch, however, as this is a grave question, 
and one not often discussed on the floor of this 
House, I trust he will excuse me. Ido not un- 
derstand the authority which the gentleman quotes 
to conflict at all with the views which | have al- 
ways entertained and have often expressed. 1 
believe that the Constitution was made for the 
purpose of forming a union of the States. Whether 
the term ‘** consolidation”? is happy or not, or 
fairly expresses the proper idea, | shall not stop 
now toconsider. But I hold that the Constitution 
formed a union notto be broken at the willof any 
one State. If any one has ever supposed that | 
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| longs? 


often expressed my views on this question here 
and elsewhere, 

But what I wish to call the attention of the 
gentleman from lowa to now is this, does he hold 


; thatthe Constitution consolidated a Union whose 
| Federal power embraced the right to do as they 


leased with all the reserved rights of the States ? 
fthat is his view now, how does he reconcile 
that view with the doctrine laid down buta few 
short years ago by the party to which he be- 
What new powers has the Federal Gov- 


| ernment obtained over the States within the last 


three or four years? Ifnew powers have accrued, 
whence have they been obtained, and out of what 
causes have they arisen? 

In 1856 and in 1860 the party to which the 
rentleman belongs laid down this doctrine: 

* Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights 
of the States, and especially the right of each State to 
order and control its own domestic institutions according 
to its own judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance 
of power on which the perfection and endurance of our 
political fabric depend.” 

If the gentleman can square his present views 
with that assertion of principle, | will be happy 
to hear him do so; and furthermore, while he 1s 


| upon that point, let me call his attention to a res- 


olution that passed this House by the votes of his 
political friends within thelast three years. Ido 


| not know whether the honorable gentleman was 


| supported the resolution as did his friends. 


a member of the House at the time, but I take it 
for granted that if he had been he would have 
The 
resolution was offered by the distinguished gen- 
tleman who is now a Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 


| SHERMAN. ] 


Mr. KASSON. I will say to the gentleman 


| that Ll remember that resolution well. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Let me read it. 

Mr. KASSON. It was cited yesterday, and I 
propose to answer that point. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let me read it for my own 


| purpose and then I will not detain the gentleman 


longer: 


“Resolved, That neitherthe Federal Government nor the 


| people or governments of the non-slaveholding States have 


the purpose or the constitutional right to legislate upon or 
interfere with slavery in any State of this Union.” 

That resolution embraces a denial of three 
sources of power: it denies that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has any such power; it denies that the 
people of the non-slaveholding States have any 
such power; it denies that the governments of 
the non-slaveholding States have any such power 
—altogether constituting the broadest denial upon 
this question that could possibly be put in the 
English language. 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Voorness] again fails to do justice to his 
logical powers. When we declared in that resolu- 
tion that we had not that right we laid the very 


| foundation which justifies this action to get the 





| tion which then denied it. 
amendment to the Constitution now in the light 


right, to wit, by an amendment of that Constitu- 
We propose this 


thrown over the country by the Horrors of this 
war. We propose to amend itin order to get the 
right, and to furnish the opportunity to avoid the 


| occasion of a future war, and to restore a per- 


manent peace to this distracted country. We 
passed a resolution in that spirit then, when 
gentlemen were crying out for olive-branches in- 
stead of cannon-balls, and everybody was will- 
ing to tender the olive-branch in advance of and 
to avoid the shedding of blood. 

But when war has come, notwithstanding that 
when the olive-branch has been rejected, when 
we have been met on the side of the enemy with 


| bayonets instead of reciprocal olive-branches, this 
| country haslearnedanew lesson. We have learned 
| that that class of men in the South must be treated 
| as well with iron as with what the gentleman’s 


friends have been pleased to style mere paper 
fulminations. 

So it was with the action of the convention at 
Chicago to which the gentleman refers. It was 
declared that the balance of power would be pre- 
served by mutual non-interference. It was not 
accepted by the South; the balance of power was 
not preserved by non-action upon this subject, 
but was overthrown in the face of it, thus show- 


f | ing the necessity of some further action on the 
upheld the right of a State to secede from the || 


subject in order that the balance of power may be 
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restored and the pence of the country perpetuated 
as well as reéstablished. 

Do not gentiemen perceive that there has been 
a war obout this very question; that hundreds of 
thousands of lives have been lost in a war pro- 
voked by the adherents of this institution; that 
the question is again presented to the country 
witharedoubled significance and power, until you 
cannot go intoa cottage in the most remote ham- 
let of the nation where, in the midst of tears for 
dear ones lost, they do not pray you to save their 
posterity from being obliged to shed blood again 
in a contest provoked by those who have no jus- 


tice in their cause, and who have no grounds for | 
appeal to the support of either Christianity or | 


civilization or to any feeling of humanity in their 
race. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Does the gentleman from 
Jowa hold that the powers of the Constitution 
have been changed orenlarged by this war? And 
further, whether he seeks now to amend the Con- 
stitution by virtue of itself; or whether the gen- 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


; moon, 
/and I seek to rescue it from that abyss of party 


the attention of gentlemen in this House who 


tleman is at last driven to intrench himself, upon | 


this question, in the war power? 
Constitution remains unchanged, I must be per- 
mitted to respectfully suggest that the doctrine 
asserted by the party before the war broke out, 
upon the subject of constitutional power, should 
obtain now under an unchanged Constitution. 
Mr. KASSON, 
gentleman’s inquiry, it certainly is unnecessary 
for me toanswer him. If he is familiar with that 


Constitution, which he no doubt has read, he | 


knows that it confers power for its amendment. 
If he asks me my opinion as to the war power 
under it, I affirm that the Constitution gives that 
power to an undefined extent; and that it rests 
with the organized representation, legislative and 


executive, of the people of this country, how far | 


that power shall be exercised, according to the 
necessities of war, and limited not to be in con- 
flict with other provisions of the Constitution. 
And now call the attention of gentlemen upon 
that side and upon all sides of this House to 
another fact: that there are but two limitations in 
the Constitution of the United States upon the 
power to amend it. In every other respect that 
Constitution may be amended as fully as the 


If not, if the || 


| rights during rebellion, but actually deprive us of | 


consutution of any State in this Union may be | 


amended, I refer to the fifth article, which gives 
the power to amend, and prescribes the mode in 
which the amendments shail be accomplished. It 
says, after prescribing that mode: 

* Provided that no amendment which may be made prior 
to the year 1808 shall in any manner affect the first and 
fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article’’— 

That relates to the importation of foreign per- 
sons, meaning negroes. 


‘and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 


Upon these two points, or rather the one now | 


remaining point, you are not permitted by the 
Constitution to amend it. Uponevery other point 
within the range of conventional action, as recog- 
nized by civilized countries, you have full power 
to amend the Constitution. 


| of the rebels, under the Constitution, to come back 


| they left the Union—I ask this question: Can men, 
| by the criminal action which they themselves in- 


| how can it be maintained for a moment that they 
| havea right to come back under the identical Con- 
| stitution that existed when they went out? Yet | 


| yesterday that men, by rebellion and crime, may 
If 1 gather the scope of the || 


This amendment proposes radically to change the 
Government. 
Mr. KASSON. Ido not propose to discuss | 
here the courses of the planets or the phases of the 
I keep to the question as closely as I can, | 


politics into which my friend from Kentucky 
sought, yesterday, to prostrate it. I desire to call 


claim to be statesmen, who claim to be patriots, 
and to desire permanent peace in the country, to 
the principles that underlie this proposed amend- 
ment, 

And | ask again, in answer to the proposition 
which was propounded yesterday as to the right 


and find that instrament exactly as it was when 


stitute, stop the wheels of Government as pro- 
pelled by the honest, loyal, adhering a of 
the community?) Then L ask, if that loyal por- 
tion of the community choose to amend their Con- 
stitution pending this criminal action of the rebels, | 


two gentlemen on the other sie took the ground 


prevent us from making whatever amendment of 
the organic law may be necessary for the peace of 
the country and the perpetuity of our free insti- 
tutions and free Government! No, sir; lL will not 
offer such a premium to rebellion, nor maintain 
that rebels not only keep all their constitutional | 


our rights by the act and during the continuance 
of rebellion. 

Mr. MALLORY. I wish toask the gentleman 
one more question: Will he hereafter, when this 
question shall have been submitted to the various 
States for ratification, admitthat the States now in 
rebellion shall be counted in ascertaining the pro- 
portionate number of States ratifying the amend- | 
ment? 

Mr. KASSON. I[amnotaware, sir, that there 
is any proposition upon that subject before the 
Llouse. 

Mr. MALLORY. The question must come up 





in the future, and I ask the gentleman in relation 
| to that future. 


Mr. KASSON. ‘ Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.’? When the gentleman places him- 
self right upon the Democratic principle of follow- 
ing the indications of the will of the majority of 


the people, and supports the proposition to give | 


to the people an opportunity to give the full ma- 
jority that is required, then he may propound 
such questions tome. At present, while he stands 
upon entirely different ground, and does notcom- 
bat my premises or my logic, I deny that he has 
the right to raise a contingent and remote ques- 
tion. Butl will say this: If you will give the op- 


| portunity to the people of the several States of 


And there has neven been a more dangerous | 
doctrine propounded upon this floor than that | 


which was enunciated upon the other side of this 
House yesterday, that we had not the power to 
amend the Constitution, and on the other hand 
that these southern rebels had the right to come 
back into this Union under the same Constitution 
identically that existed at the time they went out 
ofthe Union, That was the doctrine of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Buiss,] who spoke, I 
think, on Friday. He declared,in substance, that 
that right existed in the rebels; and one other 
gentleman, I think one of the gentlemen from 
Kentucky, reaffirmed the doctrine, maintaining 
that the rebel States have the right to come back 
into the Union under a Covstitution identically 
the same as that which existed when they went 
out, 

Mr. MALLORY. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man a question in relation to another matter. Will 
the gentleman tell me whether he believes that, 
by an amendment to the Constitution, we could 
so change our Governmentas to convert itinto a 
monarchy, or an aristocracy, or a despotism? 

Mr. KASSON. If the gentleman will ask me 


| 


| 
| 
| 


j 


the little State of Delaware, you have twenty- 
| four States of the Union to begin with, leaving 


| of the Constitution of the United States. Do you 


| this Union, including the rebellious States as they 
| may be reclaimed from rebel authority, you will 


have amajority of three fourths of all the States 
for the amendment. Counting the free States of 
the Union, including Missouri among them, and 


but three more to give the constitutional number 
required by any theory to establish this as a part 


tell me that Louisiana will not ratify this amend- 
ment, that Tennessee will not, that Arkansas will 
not, when the loyal men of those States have a 
fair opportunity to record their votes upon it? I 
say that my information from authentic sources 
is entirely different, and leads me to entertain the | 
confident belief that the only men who have the 
right to vote under the Constitution, the men who 
are in allegiance to thisGovernment and give the 


LOBE. 











Constitution their support, will go with strong 
voice for thisamendment; and I shall endeavor to 
show the reasons why if time remains to me. 
Mr. COX. The gentleman will allow me one 
moment; I will not detain him long. I will, 
however, as one upon this side of the House to 
whom the gentleman refers, answer the question 
which he propounded, and that which the gentle- 


a practical question relating to this subject, I will || man from Kentucky propounded to him. 


answer him. 


| 


Mr. KASSON. I did not refer to that gentle- 


Mr.MALLORY,. This isa practical question. || man, but to his colleague, (Mr. Buiss.] 
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Mr. COX. Lam aware of that; but the gen- 
tleman will allow me to say what I proposed to 
say. I hold that there exists under the Consti- 
tution the right to amend it in every particular, 
except the two particulars specified in that instru. 
ment. Nay, more, I carry the Democratic prin- 
ciple to such an extent that I muintain that the 
people of this country, speaking through three 
fourths of the States, in pursuance of the mode 
prescribed by the Constitution, have the right to 
do anything; to erect a monarchy in this coun- 
try; to make the king of Dahomey, if you please, 
the king of this country; because all the States 
have ceded to three fourths of them the right to 
change the organic Jaw in all particulars except 
two. My reason for opposing this amendment 
is not that I deny the power to make it, but be- 
cause, in my view, it seeks to consolidate power; 
to absorb the powers of the States, and deprive 
them of their municipal liberty; because it is a 
step toward monarchy and despotism. 

Mr. KASSON. Iam glad to hear the gentle. 
man from Ohio concede away the whole case made 
by his Democratic colleagues yesterday. Thisis 
no proposition to appeal to the war power. ‘Those 
gentlemen who dread an appeal to the war power 
so much as the gentleman from Ohio might we 
be alarmed if this were proposed to be done in 
any other way than by the’action of the sovereign 
people, sovereign in their right to amend accord- 
ing to the constitutional form any of their in- 
stitutions. And yet Ido not understand him to 
say that he is willing to give the people the right 
to pass on the question and to say whether it is 
their will or not. He is not willing to trust the 
people. 

Mr. COX. [could give the people the right to 
pass upon it if I did not believe 

Mr. KASSON. They would do it. [Laugh- 

ter. 
Mr. COX. The language which the party over 
there is now enjoying itself at shows no inconsist- 
ency. I said i week not oppose it if I did not 
believe it would tend to disturb the balance of 
power between the States and thus disturb our 
peculiar confederated system. It is because you 
seek to break down slavery, and because, by the 
exercise of a power given in the Constitution you 
would divert our Government from its proper 
course and channel, that l am opposed to it. And 
that is the subject for laughter on the other side 
of the House. . 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman, instead ofad- 
mitting my proposition well founded, passes over 
that point, and yet declares his apprehension in 
another form by the action of the people; that it 
would disturb the balance of power; in other 
words, he has no confidence in the people of this 
country for fear they will themselves disturb the 
balance of power, and therefore does not want to 
submit it to them. 

Mr. MALLORY rose. 

Mr. KASSON. Inamoment. It amounts to 
the same thing, that the modern Democracye aa 
represented by my distinguished friend from Ohio, 
distrusts the first instincts of the people, while the 
old Democracy, in which I have already said I 
was raised, always appealed to the sober second 
thought of the people, and declared its confidence 
in the issue of a sober appeal to them on any ques- 
tion. But these gentlemen are unwilling to sub- 
mit the question to the action of the people. 

I will now hear the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MALLORY. [ask the gentleman from 
Iowa whether this amendment does not refer the 
question for ratification, not to the people of the 
various States, but to the packed Legislatures 
elected without reference to this matter. 

Mr. KASSON. Why, sir, my friend from 
Kentucky complains because we do not do an 
unconstitutional thing. 

Mr. MALLORY. Notatall. 

Mr. KASSON. We doexactly the thing which 
the Constitution tells ustodo. Butin submitting 
it to the Legislatures, do not the people pass upon 
it? Do notthe people elect the Legislatures? Do 
not the people pass upon it in the same way that 
they passed upon the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion itself, by choosing a body of men to accept 
or reject this amendment? Of course they do. 

Mr. MALLORY. No. When the States acted 
on the Constitution and the ratification of that in- 
strument, trey elected conventions and Legisla- 
tures with a view to that specific object. If the 
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